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The Black Tern at Home 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON and FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


With photographs from nature 


‘ RAIK —craik —craik!” screamed the old Black Tern, in anxious 
$ quavering note, as we crossed the low prairie to the particular 
pond that she had consecrated by making her home on its 

weedy waters. 

The nest had been discovered on June 16, 1901, not far from our 
camp, near Shoal Lake, Manitoba. A small knob of mud and water- 
soaked vegetation was selected as a foundation on which to place the 
nest of coarse reeds. At this time it contained. one egg. On June 18 
a second egg was laid and, without waiting for the usual complement of 
three, incubation was begun. 

At no time during this remarkable period of a bird’s year did the 
Terns fail to resent intrusion on their haunts. The Blue-winged Teal 
and Wilson’s Phalarope nesting in the long grasses on the border of the 
slough fluttered from their eggs only when one seemed about to step 
upon them, bug the Tern sprang into the air and, with sharp screams, came 
to meet us when we were thirty yards away. 

On June 25, there occurred an unusually heavy fall of rain, raising the 
water in the slough several inches and threatening to inundate the little 
island. But the Terns saved their eggs from the flood by bringing fresh 
nesting material and raising the height of their home; though whether the 
action was performed with a definite object or was merely such a display of 
the nest-building instinct as is not infrequently seen during incubation, it 
is difficult to determine. 

On July 5, after an incubation period, therefore, of seventeen days, the 
first egg hatched. Three days later we visited the nest, expecting to see a 
pair of downy young, but, to our surprise and disappointment, it was 
deserted. Evidently, however, there was something not far away in which 


BLACK TERN INCUBATING 
June 29, 1901 


BLACK TERN BROODING YOUNG 
July 8, 190% 
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the Terns were greatly concerned. With piercing screams they darted at 
us, once actually hitting Mr. Seton’s hat. 

Search failing to reveal any sign of the young birds, the camera was left 
to play detective. Focusing it on the empty nest and surrounding it with 
‘ cat-tails,’ we attached some seventy feet of tubing and retired to the high 
grasses of a neighboring dry bank. But we were not hidden from the 
Tern. She hovered over us, shrieking her disgust with scarcely a pause, 
turning her long beak to this side and that, as she brought each eye in turn 
to bear. Finally, her craiks grew softer, and, fluttering over the nest, she 
uttered a soft wheent—wheent—wheent, which probably meant to her down- 


YOUNG BLACK TERNS IN NEST 
July 8, 1901 


ings “It’s all right; come back home now.” After half a minute of this 


calling, she fluttered lower and dropped out of sight behind the reed barriers. 
Apparently, there could be little doubt that with her voice she had conjured 
the chicks back to the nest. 

Acting on this belief, a dozen rapid strokes were given to the bicycle 
pump at the end of the tube, and the Tern promptly flew up into the air, 
uttering her loud craik—craik in a way that plainly showed something had 
happened close by to alarm her, and thus plainly told us that the shutter on 
the camera had been sprung. Instantly we rushed through the mud‘and 
water to the nest, but only to find it as empty as before. 

Inserting a fresh plate in the camera, we returned to our hiding-place. 
Again the Tern scolded us vigorously, but after a while, as before, her fears 
seemed to decrease; she gradually drew nearer to the nest and eventually 
dropped lightly down into the reeds, evidently on it. After waiting a 


BLACK TERN ATTACKING; HOVERING FOR THE DIVE 
July 8, 1901 


BLACK TERN ATTACKING; AFTER THE DIVE, THE UPWARD SWING 
Juiy 8, 1901 
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moment for her to settle herself, the bicycle pump was again used, and at 
the twelfth plunge of the piston the Tern shot upward as though she were 
blown from the end of the tube! We accepted her action as an unfailing 
indication that the shutter was properly released and once more splashed 
quickly through the water to see what we might see; but only an empty 
nest met our gaze, and we were as ignorant of the fate of the young Terns 
as we had been in the beginning. 

The continued anxiety of the parents, however, encouraged us to 
continue our efforts to solve the mysterious disappearance of their chicks, 
and, after several more attempts similar to those just related, we reached 
the nest just in time to see the two little ones paddling away into the 
surrounding reeds, like ducklings. This caused us to believe that on 
each occasion they had returned to the nest only to desert it again as 
the old bird left them, but it was not until the plates were developed, a 
month later, that we could really put together the whole story. Its 
main facts are shown in the pictures which are here reproduced. One 
pictures the Tern while incubating. A second pictures her brooding 
her young after one of their enforced baths in the surrounding waters. 
Comparison of these pictures shows the difference in the poses of the 
bird during incubation and while brooding. 

A third photograph reveals the two little Terns just as they had 
climbed into the nest after their long swim for safety. Cold they must 
have been and they are cuddling close together to keep each other 
warm,—so close indeed that one may be seen to have his arm about his 
brother’s or sister’s neck. 


BLACK TERNS IN FLIGHT 
July 6, 1901 


Horned Larks in Colorado Springs, Colo. 


By E. R. WARREN 
With photographs from nature by the author 

HE winter of 1902-3 was severe in Colorado, and during 
January and February enough snow lay on the ground about 
Colorado Springs to prevent the Horned Larks, which are 
numerous on the plains, from finding their usual supply of seeds. Hunger 
drove them into the city by thousands. Great flocks were on the 
down-town streets, feeding on anything in the shape of grain they could 
find, many being found about the grain- and feed-stores picking up the 
waste grain. Many people threw out millet and other seeds for them, and 

they soon learned to flock to those places. 

In Alamo Park were two or three places about twelve feet in diameter 
where seed was thrown to them, and when there was nothing there the 
birds would be sitting about on the snow waiting. As soon as food was 
thrown on one of these places it would at once be so covered by the birds 
that not a bit of ground would be visible, only a mass of birds, fighting 
and struggling incessantly and keeping up a continual chirping. 

Next to our house, in the north part of the city, is a vacant lot which 
was overgrown with weeds, and here the Larks came. I put millet out for 
them at a place where | could conveniently watch from the library window, 
and the birds soon found it. For several weeks they were about more or less 


of the time. It was a good place to set the camera and many exposures were 
made. But the birds are rather pugnacious and continually fighting, and it 


sae re thay pate he ae 
HORNED LARKS IN COLORADO SPRINGS 
(6) 
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always seemed that no sooner did one get into a good pose at just the right 
spot than another pitched into him and drove him away, or else he saw 
another off to one side which needed a thrashing immediately, and away 


he would go. Feathers would 
often fly in these little conflicts, 
and I have seen partly crippled 
birds which had been hurt in 
this way. A one-legged bird 
came about for several days and 
had rather a hard time, for the 
others invariably bullied him and 
drove him away. 

I watched the various flocks 
closely for 
other spe- 
cies of birds 
especially 
Longspurs, 
which as- 
sociate with 
them on 
the plains, 


HORNED LARK POSES 


founded only the summer before. 
away from the mountains. 


but the only 
other bird seen 
was a Gray- 
crowned Leuco- 
sticte, which was 
feeding, on the 
morning of Feb- 
ruary 13, with 
a small flock of 
Larks, just after 
a new fall of snow. This was 
the second time I have seen 
the species in town, the other 
occasion being earlier in the 
winter, when I saw a single 
bird on the street. 

Mr. C. E. Aiken tells me 
that in the winter of 1871, I 
think, there were large flocks 
about the town, which was 


I do not think they very often get so far 


After the first of March the weather moderated, and the Larks, all of 
which appeared to be Desert Horned Larks, began to disappear, going out 


on the plains again. 


The Christmas Bird Census 


IRD-LORE’S Fourth Christmas Bird Census was even more suc- 
B cessful than any of the three which have preceded it. This fact is 
best expressed by a statement of the number of reports received each 

year since the Census was inaugurated. Thus, in 1900 twenty-five re- 
ports were sent in, in 1901, thirty-four, in 1902, fifty-three, and in 1903, 


seventy -eight. 
The area covered extends from Ontario, Vermont, New Hampshire, 


Michigap.and Wisconsin, south.to Florida and Texas, west to California 
and Washington; and the:Census is interesting, not alone from the number 


of reports made, but also: because of the rather unusual character of their 
cotekge, Pine Grosbeaks, which last year were not mentioned by a single 
obsegyer, are now reported from New Hampshire, Vermont and Michigan, 
to as far south as Wernersville, Pennsylvania, and Kewanee, Illinois, and 
Redpolls are also included in a number of the lists received. A further 
feature of the reports is the abundance of Chickadees noted. 

Queenstown, Ontario, Canada, along River Road.—December 22; time, 11 A. M. to 
12.30 P.M.; 1.30 P.M. to 5 P.M. Partly cloudy; ground bare, wind west to north- 
west, strong; temp., 24°. Herring Gull, 35; American Merganser, 2; Golden-eye, 5: 
Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 10; Crow, 3; Goldfinch, 3; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 4; Chickadee, 60; Total, 9 species, 123 individuals.—Harry Husparp Larkin. 

Wilton, N. H.—Time, 9.30 A. M. to 12 M. Cloudy; ground bare; wind west, light; 
temp., 42°. Ruffed Grouse, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Blue Jay, 7; American Crow, 
2; Pine Grosbeak, 43; American Goldfinch, 1; Tree Sparrow, 5; Junco, 7; Catbird, 
1; Brown Creeper, 5; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Chick- 
adee, 11. Total, 13 species, 97 individuals. The Catbird is evidently a ‘left-over.’ I 
have seen the bird once before, about three weeks ago, feeding on frozen apples.—GEORGE 
G. BLANCHARD. 

Bethel, Vt.— December 24; time, 3 P. M. to 4.30 P.M. Heavy clouds, raining 
slightly; ground mostly snow-covered, as it has been since November 24; temp., 36°. 
From window overlooking a bird’s lunch counter. Blue Jay, 4; Pine Grosbeak, 3; 
Goldfinch, 10; Chickadee, 7. Total, 4 species, 24 individuals.—E.ttTa M. Lewis. 

Bristol, Vt.—Time, 9 A. M. to4 P.M. Cloudy; ground mostly bare; wind north- 
west, light; temp., 32°. Ruffed Grouse, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Pileated Wood- 
pecker, 1; Goldfinch, 31; Tree Sparrow, 45; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 
6. Total, 7 species, 88 individuals. -A. C. Dixe. 

Brattleboro, Vt.—Time, 9 A. M. to 2.30 P. M. Cloudy; ground partly covered with 
snow; wind south, light; temp., 43°. Downy Woodpecker, 2; White-throated Sparrow, 
2; Tree Sparrow, 2; Brown Creeper, 4; White-breasted Nuthatch, 8; Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 18; Golden Crowned Kinglet, 4. Total 8 species, 41 individ- 
uals.—Ww. C. Horton. 

Nahant, Mass.— December 28; 9.30 to 3.30. Clear; snow on ground; wind north- 
west, fresh; temp., 16°. Holbcell’s Grebe, 2; Loon, 2; Red-throated Loon, 1; Great 
Black - backed Gull, 15; Herring Gull, 75; Red- breasted Merganser, 24; American 
Golden-eye, 18; Old Squaw, 7; White-winged Scoter, 4; Crow, 30; Redpoll [prob- 
ably Greater], 1; Song Sparrow, 5; Mockingbird, 1; Chickadee, 7. Total, 14 species, 
1$5"individuals.— Hervey W. Kinc. - 
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Moon Island and Squantum, Mass.— December 24; time, 9 A. M. to 2 P. M. 
Cloudy; ground bare; wind southwest, light; temp., 36° to 47°. Horned Grebe, 1; 
Black-backed Gull, 2; Herring Gull, 245; American Scaup Duck, 415; American 
Golden - eye, 137; Buffle-head, 40; Old Squaw, 14; American Scoter, 18; Northern 
Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 6: American Crow, 151; Meadowlark, 6 (several in 
song); Tree Sparrow, 1; Song Sparrow, 4; Chickadee, 11; Robin, 1. Total, 16 species, 
1,053 individuals. —Francis G. and Maurice C. BLAKE. 

Nahant Beach, Mass.— December 26; time, 10.20 A. M. to 12.20 P. M. Cloudy; 
snowing heavily; ground covered; wind northwest, very high; temp., 24° to 33°. Black- 
backed Gulls, 5; Herring Gull, 71; Horned Lark, 11; American Crow, 16; Song 
Sparrow, 1; Chickadee, 1. (The snow made it impossible to see out over the water.) 
Total, 6 species, 105 individuals.—Francis G. and Maurice C. Biake. 

Boston, Mass. (Charles. River, the Back Bay Fens, Parkway, Olmstead Park, 
Jamaica Pond and the Arnold Arboretum). December 28; time, 8.45 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Clear; ground covered; wind west, brisk ; temp., 16°. Black-backed Gull, 7; Herring 
Gull, 39; Black Duck, 6; American Golden-eye, 57; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 26; Blue Jay, 10; American Crow, 13; Pine Grosbeak, 3; 
White - winged Crossbill, 3; American Goldfinch, 11; White -throated Sparrow, 8; 
Tree Sparrow, 6; Junco, 13; Song Sparrow, 5; Northern Shrike, 1; Brown Creeper, 3 ; 
Chickadee, 26; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 7. Total, 21 species, 240 individuals.— 
Francis G. and Maurice C. Bake. 

Boston, Mass. (From Harvard Bridge through the Back Bay Fens and Riverway, 
Olmstead and Jamaica Parks and the Arnold Arboretum; six miles of the city park 
system.) — December 24; 8.30 to 4. Cloudy; ground bare; wind southwest, light ; 
temp., 39° to 47°. Great Black-backed Gull, 1; Herring Gull, 22; Black Duck, 116. 
(six on Jamaica Pond); American Golden -eye, 172; Bob-white, 13; Sharp - shinned 
Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 
21; Blue Jay, 7 ; Crow, 24; Pine Grosbeak, 12; Purple Finch, 2 ; Goldfinch, 11; White- 
throated Sparrow, 10 (two in song); Junco, 21; Song Sparrow, 8; Fox Sparrow, 2; Myrtle 
Warbler, 1 ; Brown Creeper, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Chickadee, 44; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 4. Total, 24 species, 503 individuals. December 19. Northern 
Shrike, 1 ; Amervican Crossbill, 1; Tree Sparrow, 21 ; Hermit Thrush, 1; Robin, 1.— 
Horace W. Wricurt. 

Forest Hill Station, Mass. (through the Arnold Arboretum, Faulkner and Weld 
Farms to Chestnut Hill).—Time, 11.45 A. M. to 2.15 P.M. Sky overcast; wind light, 
no snow on the ground; temp., 45°. Flicker, 1; Crow, 8; Tree Sparrow, 4; Junco, 14; 
Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 10. Total, 7 species, 41 
individuals.—J. S. CopMAN. 

Cambridge, Mass., Fresh Pond.—December 26. Time, 9.50 A. M. to 11.30 A. M. 
Clear, ground bare; wind southeast, medium; temp., 35°. Great Black-backed Gull, 2 ; 
Herring Gull, 33; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Crow, 5; Tree Sparrow, 
1; Song Sparrow, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 3; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 2. Total, 14 species, 52 individuals.—Francis A. P. JAMEs. 

Cambridge, Mass.—T ime, 9.10 A. M. to 12.10 P. M.; 3 P.M. to 4 P.M. Slight 
southwest wind. Sky heavily overcast. Rain in the afternoon. Great Black-backed 
Gull, 8; Herring Gull, 600; American Merganser, 1; Black Duck, 42; Mongolian 
Pheasant, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Flicker, 2; Crow, 11; Gold- 
finch, 1; Tree Sparrow, 46; Junco, 1; Song Sparrow, 6; Brown Creeper, 2 ; Chickadee, 
14. Total, 15 species, 740 individuals. A Grackle was observed December 24.—HELEN 
C. Scorciz and Exvira L. Scorcie. 

Cambridge, Mass., (past Fresh Pond through the Fresh Pond Marshes, over Ar- 
lington Heights to Waverly)—Time, 8.40 A.M. to 12M. Cloudy; very light southwest 
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wind; temp., 42°. Herring Gull, 80; Black-backed Gull, 1; Merganser ( American 
or Red-breasted), 1; Black Duck, 39; Golden-eye, 1 (all these on the Fresh Pond); 
Bob-white, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Northern Flicker, 6 ; 
Crow, 20; Blue Jay, 1; Red-winged Blackbird, 2 (in the Fresh Pond Marshes); Pine 
Grosbeak, 2; Goldfinch, 2; Tree Sparrow, 20; Song Sparrow, 3; Brown Creeper, 2; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 30; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 25. Total, 21 
species, 243 individuals.—ArTuur C. Comer. 

Elmwood, Mass.—Time, 8 A. M. to 12 M. Cloudy; ground bare; wind south- 
west, light; temp., 40°. Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 7; Blue Jay, 5; Crow,-9; 
Meadowlark, 10; Goldfinch, 2; Tree Sparrow, 26; Junco, 12; Song Sparrow, 3; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 40. Total, 11 species, 116 individuals.— 
H. HerBert MarsHALL. 

Paxton, Mass.—Time, 10.45 A. M. to 12.30 P. M. Cloudy, ground bare; wind 
west, light; temp., 42°. Ruffed Grouse, 1; Pine Grosbeak, 21; Redpoll, 75; Tree 
Sparrow, 1; Chickadee, 3. Total, 5 species, about ror individuals.—Assy W. 
‘CHRISTENSEN. 

Stoneham, Mass.—Time, 12.30 to 2 P. M. Sky clouded, ground bare; calm; 
temp., 40°. Herring Gull, 300; Black Duck, 200; Ruffed Grouse, 3; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 2; Flicker, 1; Crow, 9; Blue Jay, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 
19. Total, 9 species, about 538 individuals.—Ernest HAROLD BAyYNEs. 

Milton Hill, Norfolk County, Mass.—Time, 7 to 9 A. M. Cloudy, warm; wind 
southwest, light; ground bare; temp., 42°. Herring Gull, 7; Snowy Owl, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 6; Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 100; Pine Grosbeak, 2; Redpoll, 7; 
‘Greater Redpoll, 2, in flock with preceding ; Goldfinch, 3; Pine Siskin, 10; Song Spar- 
row, 6; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 30; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 20; Robin, 4. Total, 17 species 207 individuals.—STaNLey Cosss. 

Beverly, Mass.—December 24, 1903; 10 A. M. to 12 M. Cloudy; ground bare; 
wind northwest by west, light; temp., 40°. Downy Woodpecker, 1; Crow, 8; Gold- 
finch, 40; Flicker, 18 ; Tree Sparrow, 2; Song Sparrow, 1; Junco, 6; Myrtle Warbler, 
2; Chickadee, 45; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 3; Pine Grosbeak, 41. Total, 13 species, 169 individuals.—CHARLOTTE W. 
BuT er. 

Woonsocket, R. I.— December 26; 7 to 10 A. M. Cloudy; light snow squalls; 
ground bare; wind north, light; temp., 30°. Blue Jay, 2; American Crow, 4; Gold- 
finch, 5; Tree Sparrow, 12; Junco, 9; Song Sparrow, 1; Winter Wren, 1; Brown 
Creeper, 1; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 5. Total, 9 species, 40 individuals. —CLARENCE 
M. ARNOLD. 

Providence, R. I.— Dec. 24, 10.30 A. M. tor P. M. Overcast; ground bare; wind 
south, in gusts; temp., 30°. Crow, 10; Blue Jay; 2; Meadowlark, 1; Swamp Sparrow, 
4; Tree Sparrow, 25; Fox Sparrow, 2; Junco, 30; Goldfinch, 6; Chickadee, 12; 
Bluebird, 1. Total, 10 species, 93 individuals.\—ANna E. Coss. 

Glocester, Providence Co., R. 1L—Time, 8.30 A. M. to 12.30 P.M. Cloudy, rain- 
ing at noon; ground bare; wind west, light; temp., 40°. Ruffed Grouse, 8; Downy 
Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 1; Tree Sparrow, 3; Myrtle Warbler (flock), 15; Chickadee, 
8 Total, 6 species, 36 individuals. December 9, saw 3 Pine Grosbeaks. December 12, 13 
and 15, saw 1 Robin, probably same individual. Flock of 40 or 50 Goldfinches seen fre- 
quently.—J. IRvinc Hiv. 

Bristol, Conn.— December 25, 7 A. M. tor P. M.; December 26, 7 A. M. to 9.30 A. M. 
Ruffed Grouse, 9 ; Marsh Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Pigeon Hawk, 1; Sparrow 
Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Blue Jay, 29; Crow, 233; 
Pine Grosbeak, 6; Goldfinch, 59; Tree Sparrow, 49; Junco, 9; Winter Wren, 1; 
Brown Creeper, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 27; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 
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72; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 12; Bluebird, 3. Total, 20 species, 526 individuals. 
December 23 a male Towhee was seen.— Frank Bruen, R. W. Forp, F. H. Hotme, 
Newton Manross and Ecpert SMITH. 

Edgewood Park, New Haven, Conn.— Time, 9.45 A. M. to 1 P. M. Cloudy to 
rainy ; ground bare; wind northwest, light; temp., 39°. Crow, 5; Blue Jay,2; Song 
Sparrow, 2; Northern Shrike, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 19. Total, 
6 species, 30 individuals—A. A. SAUNDERS. 

South Norwalk, Conn.— Distance covered, 8 miles. Cloudy, with rain; temp., 40°. 
Grebe, 3; Loon, 3; Herring Gull, 193; Black Duck, 25; Shoveler, 175 ; Golden-eye, 
10; Old Squaw, 50; Downy Woodpecker, 11; Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 10; Meadowlark, 29 ; 
Junco, 46; Tree Sparrow, 51; Song Sparrow, 7; Chickadee, 16; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 7. Total, 16 species, 579 individuals. December 22 a Carolina Wren was seen.— 
Wivevur Smits (land-birds) and THomas SAunpERs (water-birds). 

Saranac Lake, N. Y.— Time, 9.30 A. M. to 11.30 A. M-; 12.30 P. M. to 1.45 P. M. 
Cloudy ; wind westerly and gusty; ground covered with eighteen inches of snow; temp., 
20° to 24°. Pine Grosbeak, 17; Brown Creeper, 1; White - breasted Nuthatch, 2. 
Total, 3 species, 20 individuals—NormMan McLeop Carter. 

Canandaigua, N. Y.—Time, 8.30 A. M. to 12 M., 2 tog P.M. Cloudy; wind west, 
strong in the morning, light in the afternoon, snow falling most of the time; temp., 27°. 
Herring Gull, 1; American Scaup Duck, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Red-headed 
Woodpecker, 1; Crow, ahout 200; Tree Sparrow, 11; Song Sparrow, 1; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 5; Chickadee, 21. Total, 9 species, 243 individuals.—Frank T. ANTES. 

Auburn, N. Y.—Time, 9 A. M. to 2 P. M. Ground covered with snow, strong 
northwest wind and snow falling heavily during forenoon; temp., 20°. Horned Grebe, 
4; Herring Gull, 1; American Merganser, 3; American Golden-eye, 1; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Crow, 151; Tree Sparrow, 4; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 4. Total, 9 species, 170 individuals.—F. J. Strupp. 

Hilton, N. ¥Y.—December 21; 9 A. M. to 12 M., 1 P. M.*to4 P.M. Ground covered 
with snow ; clear; wind not preceptible; temp., 31° to 33°. Pheasant (Phasianus torquatus), 
1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 7; Crow, 15; American Goldfinch, 20; 
Snowflake, 200; Tree Sparrow, 50; Junco, 2; Song Sparrow, 2; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 9; Chickadee, 30; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 11. Total, 12 species, 348 indi- 
viduals.—JoHN ARcHEeR and ALBERT H. WRIGHT. 

Rhinebeck, N. ¥Y.—Time, 8.45 to 9.45 A. M., and 2.15 to 4.15 P. M. Cloudy; 
wind west, light; temp., 39°. Bob-white, 1; Ruffed Grouse, 3; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1 ; Blue Jay, 4; Crow, 8; Tree Sparrow, 
2; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Chickadee, 14; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 1; Robin, 1. Total, 13 species, about 43 individuals.—Maunseti S, Crossy. 

Huntington, Long Island, N. Y.—December 24; 9 A. M. to12 M. Cloudy, ground 
bare ; wind southeast, light ; temp., 38°. Downy Woodpecker, 3; Flicker, 1; Yellow- 
bellied Sapsucker, 1; Crow, 7; Blue Jay, 1; Meadowlark, 8; Goldfinch, 15; Tree 
Sparrow, 4; Junco, 26; Song Sparrow, 2; Cedarbird, 4; Myrtle Warbler, 3; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 18; Rodin, 4. Total, 15 species, 100 individuals.— 


Cuar.oTte E. Lee. 
Greenport, L. I.—Time, 9.30 A. M. to 12 M. Raining, ground bare ; wind soythwest, 


light; temp., 53°. Herring Gull, 27; Black Duck, 48; Downy Woodpecker, 2; 
Crow, 14; Meadowlark, 1; Pine Siskin, 6; Redpoll, 8; Song Sparrow, 4; Junco, 50; 
Myrtle Warbler, 200; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 28; Robin, 1. Total, 
13 species, about 380 individuals.—Karvt B. Squires. 

College Point, N. Y.—Time, 10.30 A. M. to 1.30 P. M.; 3.40 P. M. to 4.45 P. M. 
Cloudy, rain in forenoon; ground bare; wind west, brisk; temp., 44°. Herring Gull, 
3; Crow, 4; Meadowlark, 1; Junco, 10; Tree Sparrow, 12; Song Sparrow, 15; 
Chickadee, 4. Total, 7 species, 49 individuals.—Francis Harper. 
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Rockaway Park! Beach, L. I.—December 24, 1903; time, 10.25 A. M. to 2.30 P. M. 
Weather cloudy; wind, brisk southwest ; ground without snow; Herring Gull, common all 
along, with one flock of 90; Black-backed Gull, 7; Duck, species 4; Crow, 35; Meadow- 
lark, 1; Tree Sparrow, several; Robin, 1. Total, 7 species. —CuHarites H. Rocers and 
Harotp E. Porter. 

Central Park, New York City. — December 26, 12.25 P. M. tO 3.45 P. M. 
Weather, fine; wind, strong, west; ground covered with light and drifting snow ; temp., 
16° to 27°. Herring Gull, 1 flock of 60; Downy Woodpecker, 2; White-throated 
Sparrow, 2; Song Sparrow, 2; Cardinal, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 
8. Total, 7 species, 78 individuals.—Cuar.tes H. Rocers. 

Central Park, New York City (north of 72d street).— Time, 11 A. M. to t P. M. 
Light, southwest wind. Rain throughout; temp., 42°. Herring Gull, 1,100; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Starling, 3; White -throated Sparrow, 75; 
Song Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 4; Brown Creeper, 3; White- breasted Nuthatch, 6; 
Chickadee, 25. Total, ro species (exclusive of House Sparrows), about 1,222 individuals. 
—Cuinton G. ABBorTr. 

Central Park, New York City.— 9.30 to 11. Wind moderate, southwest ; a heavy 
rain most of the time; temp., 38°. Herring Gull, 1,200 (estimated); Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Starling, 4; White-throated Sparrow, 11; Song 
Sparrow, 3; Cardinal, 2; Junco, 4; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 22; Hermit 
Thrush, 1. Total, 11 species, 1,250 individuals.— Isaac BILDERSEE. 

Central Park, New York City.— Time, 8.45 to 10.25 A. M. Cloudy, sprinkling part 
of the time; light southwest wind; temp., 43°. Herring Gull, 500 (estimated); 
Downy Woodpecker, 1; Starling, 3; White-throated Sparrow, 7; Song Sparrow, 1; 
Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 5; Hermit Thrush, 1. Total, 8 species, about 
§19 individuals.— Georce E. Hix. 

Montclair, N. J.— Time, 8.30 A. M. tor P. M.; 2.30 P. M. to 5.30 P.M. Weather 
cloudy, with light rain turning to snow; ground bare; wind northwest to south, light ; 
temp., 35°. Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 5; Crow, 71; 
Purple Grackle, 1; Pine Grosbeak, 17; Goldfinch, 7; Tree Sparrow, 16; Junco, 400; 
Song Sparrow, 3; Northern Shrike, 2; Carolina Wren, 2 (has been seen several times 
since fall) ; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 6; Chickadee, 47; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 4; Robin, 1; Bluebird, 13. Total, 18 species, 600 individuals.— 
Vincent E. Gorman and Frep T. Morison. 

Passaic, N. J.—9 A. M. to11.30 A.M. Cloudy, raining part of the time; ground 
bare ; wind southwest, light; temp., 40°. Crow, 3; Song Sparrow, 3; Tree Sparrow, 4; 
White-throated Sparrow, 3; Brown Creeper, 1; Chickadee, 2; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 1. Total, 7 species, 17 individuals.— GitpertT H. Trarron. 

Beverly, N. J.—December 26, 8 A. M. to 3.30 P. M. Snow flurries in the morning, 
clear in the alternoon, ground bare ; wind southwest, changing to northwest, very strong; 
average temp., 28°. Bob-white, 8; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 12; 
Blue Jay, 1; Crow, 500; Goldfinch, 6; White-throated Sparrow, 50; Tree Sparrow, 20 ; 
Junco, 200; Song Sparrow, 15; Cardinal, 13; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Red- 
breasted Nuthatch, 1 ; Tufted Titmouse, 20; Chickadee, 32 ; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 
7. Total, 16 species, 892 individuals.—J. FLETCHER STREET. 

Moorestown, N. J.—Time, 9.30 A. M. to 12.30 P. M. Raining, ground bare ; wind 
west, very light; temp., 40°. Blue Jay, 4; Crow, 12; White-throated Sparrow, 10; 
Tree Sparrow, 4; Junco, 1; Song Sparrow, 15 (singing); Cardinal, 4; Catbird, 1 
(wing injured); Winter Wren, 4 (singing); Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2. Total, 10 
species, 57 individuals.—L. M. Jacosp and A. A. MICKLE. 

Moorestown, Burlington County, N. J.— Time, 6.55 A. M. to 7.55 A. M. and 8.45 
A.M. to 5.15 P.M. Weather, overcast, high clouds. At 7.50 A. M. light rain set in, 
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continuing briskly till 2.18 p..m., when it slackened and ceased. Wind light, northwest; 
ground bare of snow; temp., 38°. Bob-white, 4; Red-tailed Hawk, 5 ; Sparrow Hawk, 
3; Downy Woodpecker, 10; Flicker, 3; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 50; Meadowlark, 19; Purple 
Grackle, 2; Goldfinch, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 13; Tree Sparrow, 72; Junco, 
114; Song Sparrow, 11 ; Cardinal, ro ; Northern Shrike, 1; Catbird, 1 (with one drooping 
wing; probably unable to migrate); Winter Wren, 4; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; 
Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 9; Black-capped Chickadee, 6; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 2; Hermit Thrush, 1; Robin, 1. Total, 25 species, about 347 indi- 
viduals.—WILLIAM B. Evans. 

Newfield, Gloucester County, N. J.—Time, 2.20 P. M. to 4.40 P. M. Drizzling 
rain, with slight mist; ground bare; no wind; temp., 38°. | Downy Woodpecker, 2; 
Flicker, 2; Blue Jay, 2; Junco, 200; Tree Sparrow, 30; Song Sparrow, 3 ; Chickadee, 
12; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1. Total, 8 species, about 252 individuals.—Wm. W. 
Farr. 

Wildwood, Cape May County, N. J. (Five-Mile Beach to Rio Grand and Anglesea 
Junction).—December 27. Time, 7.30 A.M. to 4.30 P. M. Fair and cloudy; wind 
southwest, heavy; temp., 8°. Black-backed Gull, 2 adults; Herring Gull, 100; Ring- 
billed Gull, 2; Scaup Duck, 15; Killdeer, 2; Turkey Buzzard, 2; Marsh Hawk, 1; 
Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 3; Bald Eagle, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 6; Horned Lark, 1; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 300; Red- 
winged Blackbird, 1 young male; Meadowlark, 75; Purple Finch, 15 ; Goldfinch, 50; 
White-throated Sparrow, 75; Tree Sparrow, 6; Field Sparrow, 2; Junco, 200; Song 
Sparrow, 75; Fox Sparrow, 25; Towhee, 3 males, 1 female; Cardinal, 16; Myrtle 
Warbler, 800; Mockingbird, 1; Brown Thrasher, 2; Carolina Wren, 15; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 4; Carolina Chickadee, 25; Hermit Thrush, 4; Robin, 150; Bluebird, 75. 
Total, 37 species, 2,061 individuals.—Ww. L. Baty. 

Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, Pa.—Time, 9 A. M. to4.30 P. M. Cloudy, a steady 
rain falling, clearing about 2 P. M.; ground bare; wind southwest, light; temp., 40°. 
American Herring Gull, 2; American Merganser, 20; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Cooper’s 
Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 2; Crow, 50; White- 
throated Sparrow, 4; Junco, 30; Song Sparrow, 14; Carolina Wren, 2; Winter Wren, 
1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 8; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 4; Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, 1. (I am certain of this bird’s identity. I was within 6 feet of it and it 
displayed its ruby crown- patch five or six times. It was in company with a Song Sparrow 
exploring a weed patch and brush heap.) Total, 17 species, 144 individuals. On Decem- 
ber 6, Cardinals, Crested Titmice and Brown Creepers were seen. ‘Today is the first time 
that I have failed to find Cardinals in Fairmount Park.—Cureswe.t J. Hunt. 

Wisstnoming, Pa.— Dec. 23; 1 to4 P. M. Clear; wind west, moderate; temp., 45°. 
Crow, 7; Tree Sparrow, 25; Junco, 1; Song Sparrow, 7; Fox Sparrow, 3; Cardinal, 
2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 1; Winter Wren, heard. Total, 10 
species, about 46 individuals. —RicHARD F. MILLER. 

Near West Chester, Pa.—Cloudy, rain most of day; light southwest wind. Red- 
tailed Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Crow, 50; Junco, 200; Tree Sparrow, 50; 
Song Sparrow, 10; White-breasted Nuthatch, 6; Chickadee, 5; Brown Creeper, 2. 
Total, 9 species, 327 individuals.—’THomas H. JACKSON. ’ 

Glenside, Pa.—Time, 11 A. M. to 12.30 P.M. Rainy; wind south, light; temp., 
43°. Sparrow Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Flicker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 1; 
Crow, 50; Fish Crow, 1; Meadowlark, 7; Song Sparrow, 1; Junco, 12; Chickadee, 4. 
Total, 10 species, 81 individuals.—SamueLt H. BARKER. 

Rohrerstown, Pa.—Time, 2 to5 P.M. Cloudy; ground bare, except snow on north 
side of hills; temp., 40°. Cooper’s Hawk 1; Screech Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; 
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Downy Woodpecker, 5; Crow, 200; Tree Sparrow, 40; Junco, 30; Song Sparrow, 1; 
Cardinal, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 18. Total, 11 species, about 
300 individuals.—JacoB STEHMAN. 

Lansdowne, Pa.—Time, 7.45 A. M. to 8.30 A.M. Light rain; ground bare; wind 
east, light; temp., 42°. Duck (Baldpate?), 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Crow, 12; 
Goldfinch, 30; Vesper Sparrow, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 6; Field Sparrow, 6; 
Junco, 6; Song Sparrow, 3; Cardinal, 2; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 4. Total, 11 
species, 72 individuals.—J. Harotp AusTIN. 

Wernersville, Pa.—Time, 9.30 A. M. to 11.30 A.M. Cloudy; patches of snow on 
hillsides, low ground bare; wind southeast, light ; temp., 40°. Downy Woodpecker, 2; 
Blue Jay, 4; Crow, 25; Pine Grosbeak, 10; Goldfinch, 7; Tree Sparrow, 2; Junco, 70; 
Song Sparrow, 2; Cardinal 6; Cedar Waxwing, 5; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Chick- 
adee, 4. Total, 12 species, 140 individuals.—Caro.ine B. THompson. 

Durham, N. C.—Time, 1 to 2.30 Pp. M. Weather, gray and rainy, rather warm. 
Species observed; Turkey Vulture, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 5; Crow, 5; Gold- 
finch, 15; White-throated Sparrow, ts; Field Sparrow, 50; Junco, 150; Song Sparrow, 
75; Cardinal, 1; Carolina Wren, 7; Tufted Titmouse, 3; Carolina Chickadee, 4; 
Bluebird, 25; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1. ‘Total, 15 species, 358 individuals.—ERNesT 
SEEMAN. 

Atlanta, Ga.— Time, 10.30 A. M. to 3 P. M. Cloudy, rain in A. M.; ground bare; 
wind north, light; temp., 54°. Killdeer, 3; Bob-white, 8; Mourning Dove, 5; 
Turkey Vulture, 19; Broad-winged Hawk, 6; Sparrow Hawk, 4; Downy Woodpecker, 
7; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 6; Meadowlark, 12; Blue Jay, 8; Crow, 7; 
Red-winged Blackbird, 250; Purple Grackle, 3; Goldfinch, 9; White-throated Spar- 
row, 3; Field Sparrow, 41; Junco, 22; Towhee, 5; Cardinal, 9; Cedar Waxwing, 18; 
Logger-head Shrike, 1; Mockingbird, 3; Brown Thrasher, 2; House Wren, 8; 
Tufted Titmouse, 9; Carolina Chickadee, 10; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 33; Robin, 
28; Bluebird, 15. Total, 30 species, about 556 individuals.— Eucene L. McDaniev. 

Miami, Florida.— December 26 ; time, 8.30 A. M. to 10.30 A. M.; temp., 81°. Ob- 
served from March Cottage. Ground Dove, Turkey Buzzard, Black Vulture, Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird, Phoebe, Fish Crow, Blue Jay, Boat-tailed Grackle, Baltimore 
Oriole, Cardinal, Palm Warbler, Parula Warbler, Ovenbird. Total, 13 species.— 
SaraH F. AINSWORTH. 

Jackson, Miss.—Time, 2 to 3.30 P.M. Cloudy; temp., 52°. Turkey Vulture, 7; 
Black Vulture, 5; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker, 2; Flicker, 4; Song Sparrow, 2; White-crowned Sparrow, 2; Fox Sparrow, 4; 
Cardinal, 5; Myrtle Warbler, 15; Winter Wren, 1; Carolina Wren, 1; Thrasher, 2; 
Mockingbird, 3; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1; Bluebird, 3. Total, 17 species, 61 indi- 
viduals.— J. T. Park. ; 

Knickerbocker, Tom Green County, Texas.— December 22, 9 A. M. to 11.30 A. M. 
and 3.30 P. M. to 5.30 P. M. Clear; ground bare; wind south, light; temp., 60°. 
Pied-billed Grebe, 2; Red-breasted Merganser, 15; Mallard, 33; Green- and Blue- 
winged Teal, 14; Great Blue Heron, 1; Wilson Snipe, 1; Killdeer, 2; Scaled Partridge, 
11; Mourning Dove, 4; Black Vulture, 10; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1 ; Red-tailed Hawk, 
2; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Belted Kingfisher, 3; Texan Woodpecker, 3; Golden-fronted 
Woodpecker, 7; Red-shafted Woodpecker, 8; Phoebe, 3; Pallid (?) Horned -Lark, 35 ; 
Texan Jay, 3; Western Meadow-lark, 50; Bronzed Grackle, 20; (?) Goldfinch, 8; 
Western Vesper Sparrow, 6; Gambel White-crowned Sparrow, 30; Black-throated Spar- 
row, 2; Mountain Song Sparrow, 9; Gray-tailed Cardinal, 7; Lark Bunting, 35 ; Cedar 
Waxwing (?), 6; White-rumped Shrike, 1; Audubon Warbler, 3; Grinnell Water- 
Thrush, 1; Western Mockingbird, 10; Baird Wren, 3; Rocky Mountain Creeper, 1 ; 
Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Black - crested Titmouse, 4; Golden -crowned Kinglet, 6; 
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Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 4; Western Robin, 150; Chestnut-backed Bluebird, 8. Total, 
44 species, 531 individuals.— Wm. Gray HARMAN. 

La Grange, Missouri.— December 24; 9 A. M. to 1.30 P. M. Clearing after rainy 
night, very muddy; wind northwest, brisk; temp., 38°. Red-shouldered Hawk, 2; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 4; Blue Jay, 
11; Crow, 4; Purple Finch, 3; Goldfinch, 16; Tree Sparrow, 20; Junco, 53; Cardinal, 6; 
Shrike, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Tufted Titmouse, 8; Chickadee, 20. Total, 
15 species, 157 individuals.—Susan M. JOHNSON. 

Clearmont, Mo.—Time, 7.30 to 8 A. M., and 9.10 A. M. to 1.50 P.M. Cloudy at 
start, clearing later, ground bare ; wind southwest. Red-tailed Hawk, 2; Marsh Hawk, 
1; Great-horned Owl, 1; Screech Owl, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 7; Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker, 1; Crow, 330; Blue Jay, 5; Goldfinch, 1; Tree Sparrow, 75; Junco, 14; Car- 
dinal, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 5; Chickadee, 27; White-breasted Nuthatch, 9; Brown 
Creeper, 3. Total, 16 species, 486 individuals. —Epwarp W.. GRAvVEs. 

Cameron, Clinton County, Mo.—Time, 11 A. M. to 12.30 P. M. Sky cloudy and 
overcast with driving, sleet-like snow; wind cold, from the northwest and blowing from, 
about 35 miles to 40 miles ; temp., 26°. Downy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 6; Cardinal,: 
1; Junco, 12; Chickadee, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2. Total, 6 species, 25 indi- 
viduals.—CHARLES NORMAN. 

Lexington, Ky.—Time, 7 to 8 A. M., 10 to11 A. M., 3 to 4 P. M. Clear, ground bare ;. 
wind west, fresh to brisk; temp., 35°. Sparrow Hawk, 3; Screech Owl (heard at even- 
ing) 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Horned Lark, 11; American 
Crow, 100 and more; Bronzed Grackle, 17, Tree Sparrow, 2; Song Sparrow, 10; Car- 
dinal, 3; Mockingbird, 1; Carolina Wren, 2; Brown Creeper, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 1 ; 
Carolina Chickadee, 11 ; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3. Total, 16 species, 169 individuals 
—R. H. Dean. 

Mount Carmel, Ill.—December 22. Time, 8 A.M. to 11.30 A. M.; 2 P. M. to4 P. M. 
Clear; ground bare; light west wind; temp., 24°. Duck, about 125 (flying, and 
too far away to make positive identification possible); Turkey Vulture, 1; Red-tailed 
Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 4; Hairy Woodpecker, 8; Downy Woodpecker, 11; Yel- 
low-bellied Sapsucker, 1; Red-headed Woodpecker, 16; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 12; 
Flicker, 14; Prairie Horned Lark,13; Blue Jay, 23; Crow, 35; Meadowlark, about 
60; Goldfinch, 26; Tree Sparrow, 75; Junco, 65; Song Sparrow, 5; Cardinal, 22; 
Loggerhead Shrike, 2; Carolina Wren, 3; Bewick’s Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 3; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 9; Tufted Titmouse, about 40; Chickadee, 22; Bluebird, 19. 
Total, 27 species, about 616 individuals. December 26, I saw one Mockingbird.—Cua:. 
F. BRENNAN. 

Mount Carmel, I1l.—Time, sunrise until 2 Pp. M. Clear, temp., 35°. List of birds 
visiting ‘ lunch counter’ at house near center of town. Downy Woodpecker, 3; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 1; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; Flicker,2; Blue Jay, 9; Junco, 1 ; 
Cardinal, 9; Carolina Wren, 2; Bewick’s Wren, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5 ; 
Black-capped Chickadee, 15; Carolina Chickadee, 4, and English Sparrows without 
number.—E. F. Beutv. 

Kewanee, Ill.— Time, 7.30 A. M. to 11 A. M. Snow; wind south; temp., 20°. 
Downy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 5; Pine Grosbeak, 8; Song Sparrow, 1; 
Junco, 25; Cardinal, 2; Carolina Chickadee, 16; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1. Total, 
9 species, 63 individuals.—C.irrorD Crossy. 

Rock Island, Ill.—Time, 10 A. M. to 12.40 P. M. Snowing, ground bare when snow 
began; wind southeast at 9 A. M., and northeast at 11.30, becoming a gale, with blinding 
clouds of snow ; temp., 23°. Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Red- 
headed Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 10; Junco, 4; White-bellied Nuthatch, 3; Black- 
capped Chickadee, 9. Total, 7 species, 31 individuals.— Burtis H. Witson. 
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Peoria, Ill.—Time, 10 A. M. to 12 M. Snow-storm at times blinding, two inches of 
snow on ground; wind west, strong; temp., 20°. Downy Wuodpecker, 3; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 3; Prairie Horned Lark, 2; Crow, 2; Blue Jay, 6; Junco, 21; Tree Spar- 
row, §2; Purple Finch, 4; Cardinal, 9 ; Carolina Wren, 1; Chickadee, 26; Tufted Tit- 
mouse, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3. Total, 13 species, 134 individuals.—W. H. 
Packarp and C. S. Van Deusen. 

Evanston, Ill.—Time, 9 A. M.to 1 P.M. Snowing very hard, blinding at times ; 
wind west, varying to northwest; temp., 15°; eight inches of snow on ground. Result of 
five-mile tramp: Herring Gull (immature), 2; Old Squaw Duck, 100; Junco, 20; Red- 
poll, 1; Chickadee, 12. Total, 5 species, 135 individuals.—H. S. Pepoon. 

Jefferson, Ashtabula County, Ohio.—Time, 8 A. M. to12 M., and2to4P.mM. A 
gray day, west wind or none; a little fine snow, fields mostly bare, frozen; woods with 
crusty snow; temp., 22°. Ruffed Grouse, 2; Barred Owl, 1; Great Horned Owl, 1; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 2 ; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Northern Pileated Woodpecker, 2; Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, 1; Northern Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 2; Tree Sparrow, 8; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 8; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 26. Total, 13 species, 
59 individuals.—E. F., and Ropert J Sim. 

Cadiz, Ohio.— Time, 9 A. M. to 12.30 P. M. and 2.30 P. M. to 4.30 P. M._ Partly 
cloudy ; ground covered with snow, and ice in sheltered places only; wind southwest, 
moderate ; temp., 35°. Distance walked (as registered by pedometer), 13 miles. Ruffed 
Grouse, 1, Mourning Dove, 1; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Red- 
tailed Hawk, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Great Horned Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 4; 
Downy Woodpecker, 8; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 5; Blue Jay, 3; Tree Sparrow, 12; 
Junco, 22; Song Sparrow, 3; Cardinal, 9; Carolina Wren, 3; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 15; Tufted Titmouse, 39; Chickadee, 28; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1; Blue- 
bird, 3. Total, 21 species, 164 individuals.—Harry B. McConneLt. 

McZena, Ohio.— December 24. Time, 8.504. M. to 1.50 P. M. Raining or snowing 
all the time; ground bare except remains of snowdrifts; wind southwest, strong; very 
disagreeable walking; temp., 39°. Bob-white, 10; Ruffed Grouse, 1; Mourning Dove, 
24; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk (?), 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 6; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1; Red-headed Woodpecker (heard); Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, 2; Northern Flicker, 1; Prairie Horned Lark, 2¢ Blue Jay, 10; American 
Goldfinch, 47; Tree Sparrow, 35 ; Junco, 24; Song Sparrow, 4; Cardinal, 6; Carolina 
Wren, 2; Brown Creeper (heard) ; White-breasted Nuthatch, 9 ; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 
1; Tufted Titmouse, 18; Chickadee, 4; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1. Total, 25 species, 
213 incividuals.— Zeno Metcacr and C. L. Metcat.r. 

Detroit River, Mich.—Time, 4 P. M. to 4.30 P. M. Snow-flurries, floating ice on 
river; wind northwest; temp., 26°. Herring Gull, 5; Ring-billed Gull, 3. Total, 2 
species, 8 individuals.—ALexanpeR W. BLAIN, Jr. 

Port Sanilac, Mich.— December 26; time, 2.15 P. M. to 4.15 P. M. Clear; six to ten 
inches of snow ; wind southwest, light; temp., 12°. Old Squaw (?), 18; Bob-white, 1 ; 
Crow, 160; Pine Grosbeak, 2; Snowflake, 120; Chickadee, 1. Total, 6 species, 302 
individuals. —HarrieT W. THomson. 

Appleton, Wis.— Time, 9.30 to 11.30 A. M. Cloudy, light snow falling, ground 
partly covered; wind northwest, light; temp. zero. Downy Woodpecker, 1; Prairie 
Horned Lark, 2; Crow, 2; Blue Jay, 3; Cedar Waxwing, 6; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
2; Chickadee, 5. Total, 7 species, 21 individuals.—Henry W. ABRAHAM. 

Winneconne, Wis.— December 24; time, 9 A. M. to 12 M.; 1 P. M. to 3 P.M. 
Partly cloudy; two or three inches of snow ; wind west, light; temp., 20°. Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Blue Jay, 15; American Crow, 10; Red-winged 
Blackbird, 1; Evening Grosbeak, 10; American Goldfinch, 1; Snowflake, 200; Tree 
Sparrow, 20; White-breasted Nuthatch, 10; Chickadee, 10. Total, 11 species, 285 in- 
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dividuals. Pine Grosbeaks were seen in large numbers December 12, and a few Deceit 
ber 19 and 26. ' Evening Grosbeaks have been very common since December 1. Brow 
Creepers, which are usually common all winter, I have been unable to find since Novem- 
ber. The Red-winged Blackbird has been in the village all winter, although the tem- 
perature has been as low as 24° below zero and the ground covered with snow since 
November.— Henry P. SEVERSON. 

Decorah, lowa.— Time, 1o A. M. to 2.30. Wind northwest, strong; temp., zerag 
Somewhat cloudy, though sun broke through occasionally. Great Horned Owl, 1; Red? 
tailed Hawk, 1; Ruffed Grouse, 7; Crow, 5; Blue Jay, 6; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; 
Goldfinch, 7; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 5. Total, 9 species, 34 indi- 
viduals. —Retr E. OLMsTEaD. : 

Provo City, Utah.— Time, 10.30 A. M. to 4.30 P. M. Slightly hazy, half inch of 
snow; wind southwest, light; temp., 28°. Ducks, not identified, 3; Killdeer, 8; Gold- 
finch, 40; Marsh Hawk, 5; Western Red-tail, 1; Marsh Owl, 3; Dusky-horned Owl, 
1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Red-shafted Flicker, 15; Pallid-horned Lark, 46 ; Magpie, 
37; American Raven, 2; Crow, 5; Pifion Jay, 2; Red-winged Blackbird, 203; Brewer 
Blackbird, 97; Western Evening Grosbeak, 12; House Finch, 30; Tree Sparrow, 40; 
Intermediate Junco, 63; Pink-sided Junco, 34; Song Sparrow (Subsp., one in song), 
20; Bohemian Waxwing, 10; White-rumped Shrike, 2; Mountain Chickadee, 13. Total, 
25 species, 694 individuals.— S. H. Goopwin. , 

Napa, California.—Time, 11 A. M. to3 P.M. Clear, ground bare ; no wind ; temp., 
58°. American Bittern, 2; Killdeer, 1 ; Western Red-tail Hawk, 3; Belted Kingfisher, 
1; Californian Woodpecker, 7; Red-shafted Flicker, 16; Anna’s Humming-bird, 1 ; 
Say’s Phoebe, 1; Black Phoebe, 5 ; California Jay, 29; American Crow, 5; Bicolored 
Blackbird, 4 ; Western Meadowlark, very numerous, 136 counted; Brewer’s Blackbird, 
very numerous, 141 counted; House Finch, 11; Green-backed Goldfinch, 68 ; White- 
crowned (Gambel’s) Sparrow, 6; Golden-crowned Sparrow, 15; Oregon Junco, 1; 
Thurber’s Junco, 35 ; Samuel’s Song Sparrow (heard), 1; Spurred Towhee, 8; Califor- 
nian Towhee, 20; California Shrike, 5; Audubon’s Warbler, 2; American Pipit, 32; 
Plain Titmouse, 4; California Bush-tit, 31; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 10; Dwarf Hermit 
Thrush, 1; Western Robin, 4; Varied Thrush, 1; Western Bluebird, -2. Total, 33, 
species, 609 individuals (at minimum estimate).—Mr. anp Mrs. E. L. Bickrorp. ‘ 

Cheney, Wash.—Time, 9.45 A. M. to 1.30 P.M. Foggy, ground bare; wind, east,. 
light; temp., 26°. Batchelder Woodpecker, 1; Black-billed Magpie, 3; San Diego 
Red-wing, 34; Brewer Blackbird, 11; Redpoll, 29; Merrill Song Sparrow, 1; Slender- 
billed Nuthatch, 2; Oregon Chickadee, 21 ; Mountain Chickadee, 1. Total, 9 species, 
102 individuals.—RoswetL H. JOHNSON. 


The Pine Grosbeak at Washington, D. C. 


Since the matter on the preceding pages was put in type, we have 
received a number of interesting censuses which we should have been glad 
to print had they arrived in time for insertion in their proper places. We 
must make room, however, for a record of the Pine Grosbeak at Wash- 
ington, D. C. (the most southern point from which the species has been 
recorded this season), by Mr. Thomas H. Levering, who writes that he 
satisfactorily identified three individuals of this species, a short distance 
outside the city limits, on November 26, 1903. 


Copyright, by 1..S Horton 
LONG-EARED OWL ON NEST WITH YOUNG 
Photographed by L. 8. Horton, at Hyde Hark, N. Y., May 17, 1903 


The nest was in a maple tree about twenty-five feet from the ground. The picture 
was secured by fastening the camera in an ash, about six feet away, attaching sixty feet of 
tubing, and on the return of the parent Owl, making a 20-second exposure. While the 
camera was being removed the Owls vigorously attacked the intruder, coming to within 
three feet of his head, or, alighting on a near-by limb, with ruffled feathers and drooping 
wings, uttering a loud, cat-like mewing. 
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For Teachers and Students 


Bird-Lore’s Advisory Council 


\ X TITH some slight alterations and additions, we reprint below the 
names and addresses of the ornithologists forming BirD-LORE’s 
‘Advisory Council,’ which were first published in Brrp-LoreE 

for February, 1900. 

To those of our readers who are not familiar with the objects of the 
Council, we may state that it was formed for the purpose of placing 
students in direct communication with an authority on the bird-life of 
the region in which they live, to whom they might appeal for information 
and advice in the many difficulties which beset the isolated worker. 

The success of the plan during the four years which it has been in 
operation fully equals our expectations; and from both students and mem- 
bers of the Council we have had very gratifying assurances of the happy 
results attending our efforts to bring the specialist in touch with those who 
appreciate the opportunity to avail themselves of his wider experience. 
Not only do students appeal to the representative of their own State, but in 
planning trips to other parts of the country the advice of the resident 
Councilor as to the best localities for birds, etc., is often sought. 

It is requested that all letters of inquiry sent to members of the Council 
be accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope for use in replying. 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF MEMBERS OF THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 


UNITED STATES AND TERRITORIES 


Ataska.—Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C, 
Arizona.—Herbert Brown, Yuma, Ariz. 

CA.irorNiA.—Charles A. Keeler, Calif. Acad. Sciences, San Francisco, Calif. 
Cotorapo.—Dr. W. H. Bergtold, 1460 Clayton Ave., Denver, Col. 

ConnecTicuT.—J. H. Sage, Portland, Conn. 

Detaware.—C. J. Pennock, Kennett Square, Pa. 

District or CotumsBia.--Dr. C. W. Richmond, U. S. Nat’! Mus., Washington, D. C. 
FLoripa.—Frank M. Chapman, American Museum Natural History, New York City. 
FLoripa, Western.—R. W. Williams, Jr., Tallahassee, Fla. 

Georcia.—Dr. Eugene Murphy, Augusta, Ga. 

Ituinois, Northern.—B. T. Gault, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 

ILtinois, Southern.—Robert Ridgway, U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 
Inp1ANA.—A. W. Butler, State House, Indianapolis, Ind. 

INDIAN TerriTrory.—Prof. W. W. Cooke, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Wash- 
lowa.—C. R. Keyes, Mt. Vernon, Ia. [ington, D. C. 
Kansas.—Prof. D. E. Lantz, Manhattan, Kan. 

Louisiana.—Prof. George E. Beyer, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 
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Maine.—O. W. Knight, Bangor, Me. 

Mary.anp.— F. C. Kirkwood, Box 364, Baltimore, Md. 

MassacHuseTtTs.—William Brewster, Cambridge, Mass. 

Micuican.—Prof. W. B. Barrows, Agricultural College, Mich. 

Minnesora.—Dr. T. S. Roberts, 1603 Fourth avenue south, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Missour!.—O. Widmann, Old Orchard, Mo. 

Montana.—Prof. J. M. Elrod, University of Montana, Missoula, Mont. 
NesraskA.—Prof. E. H. Barbour, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Nevapa.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 
New Hampsuire.—Prof. C. M. Weed, State Agricultural College, Durham, N. H. 
New Jersey, Northern.—Frank M. Chapman, Am. Mus. Nat. History, New York City. 
New Jersey, Southern.—Witmer Stone, Academy Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa. 
New Mexico.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D.C. 
New York, Eastern. —Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washing- 
New York, Northern.—Egbert Bagg, 191 Genesee street, Utica, N. Y. [ton, D. C. 
New York, Western.—E. H. Eaton, Canandaigua, N. Y. 

New York, Long Island.—William Dutcher, 525 Manhattan ave., New York City. 
Nortu Daxota.—Prof. O. G. Libby, University, N. D. 

Nortu Caro.iina.—Prof. T. G. Pearson, Greensboro, N. C. 

Oun10.--Prof. Lynds Jones, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Oxtanoma.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 
Orecon.—A. W. Anthony, 761% Savier street, Portland, Ore. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Eastern.—Witmer Stone, Acad. Nat. Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Western.—W. Clyde Todd, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Ruope Istanp.—J. M. Southwick, Museum Natural History, Roger Williams Park, 
Sourn Caroiina.—Dr. Eugene Murphy, Augusta, Ga. [Providence, R. I. 
Texas, Northern.—J. J. Carroll, Waco, Tex. 

Texas, Southeastern.—H. P. Attwater, Houston, Tex. 

Urau.—Prof. Marcus E. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Vermont.—Prof. G. H. Perkins, Burlington, Vt. 

Vircinta.—Dr. W. C. Rives, 1723 I street, Washington, D. C. 

W AsHINGTON.—Samuel F. Rathbun, Seattle, Wash. 

West Vircinia.—Dr. W. C. Rives, 1723 I street, Washington, D. C. 

Wisconsin. —H. L. Ward, Public Museum, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wyominc.—Dr Mortimer Jesurun, Douglas, Wyo. 


CANADA 


Baitish CoLumMBIA.—John Fannin, Provincial Museum, Victoria, B. C. 
Manirosa.—Ernest Thompson Seton, 80 W. 4oth street, New York City. 
New Brunswick.—Montague Chamberlain, 45 Milk street, Boston, Mass. 
Nova ScorTia.—Harry Piers, Provincial Museum, Halifax, N. S. 

Ontario, Eastern.—James H. Fleming, 267 Rusholme Road, Toronto, Ont. 
Ontario, Western.—E. W. Saunders, London, Ont. 

Quesec.—E. D. Wintle, 189 St. James street, Montreal, Can. 


MEXICO 


E. W. Nelson, Biological Survey, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


WEST INDIES 
C. B. Cory, 160 Boylston street, Boston, Mass. 


The Migration of Warblers 


SECOND PAPER 
Compiled by Professor W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data 
in the Biological Survey 


With drawings* by Lours AGASSIZ FUERTES and Bruce HORSFALL 


PINE WARBLER 


HE Pine Warbler seems to be the only United States Warbler that 

I breeds at the southern limit of its range, so that its fall migration is a 

desertion of the northern part of its summer home and a concentra- 

tion in the southern portion. The winter home is about one-third the area 

of the breeding range. The Pine Warbler is also the only Warbler breed- 

ing in the United States, no individuals of which regularly leave the United 

States in winter. The only records for this species outside of the United 

States are of a single, probably accidental, occurrence just over the border- 
line in Mexico, and of stragglers seen occasionally in the Bermudas. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


Atlantic Coast. —The species winters north to North Carolina and south - 
ern Illinois and the records of spring migration from this winter home are 
neither regular nor numerous, but the following notes on the arrival of the 
first birds will give a fair idea of the general movement: 

Lynchburg, Va., March 30, 1901; Washington, D. C., average April 
3; Renova, Pa., April 18, 1894; Englewood, N. J., April 18, 1900; Port- 
land, Conn., average April 17; Durham, N. H., average April 26; South- 
western Maine, average April 20; Petitcodiac, N. B., May 19, 1887; Pic- 
tou, N. S., May 19, 1894; North River, P. E. I., May 2, 1889. 

Mississippi Valley. — Nashville, Tenn., March 24, 1902; Bowling Green, 
Ky., April 20, 1902; Central Indiana, average April 25; Southwestern On- 
tario, average May 4; Ottawa, Ont., average May 17; St. Louis, Mo., 
April 21, 1883, April 16, 1888; Southwestern Iowa, average April 27; 
Lanesboro, Minn., average May 2; Aweme, Man., May 21, 1902. The 
most northern known extension is to Fort Carlton, Saskatchewan. 


FALL MIGRATION 


The last Pine Warbler seen at Aweme, Man., in 1902, was on Septem- 
ber 2; the average of the last seen in southwestern Maine, is September 25, 
and the latest October 4, 1896. The earliest migrants reach Washington, 
D. C., the last week in August, and the rear guard passes central Indiana 
and Washington between October 10 and 20. 


*The drawings.are one-half natural size 
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HOODED WARBLER 
SPRING MIGRATION 


The winter home of the Hooded Warbler is in Central America from 
Vera Cruz, Mex., to Panama, whence the species reaches the United States 
by a flight across the Gulf of Mexico, avoiding the West Indies and (for the 
most part) southern Florida. 


| No. of years’| Average date of Earliest date of 


PLACE record spring arrival spring arrival 
Atlantic Coast— 

eg) ee ir ee 6 March 28 March 19, 1885 
Southeastern Georgia ..... 3 April 4 March 29, 1902 
Atlanta, Ga.(mear) ..... oof 9 April ro April 3, 1902 
| SS eee | vee April 18 April 10, 1893 
Asheville, N.C. (mear). ...... | 7 April 19 April 12, 1893 
RR VE. ose ee a 4 April 29 April 23, 1900 
Wet Vamee ... - 00+ 20 itestase 7 April 17 April 20, 1891 
WI, Be Roe. be se ee | 3 May 2 May 1, 1903 
ee SS a ee area 7 May 4 May 2, 1897 
eS er heen gree or ere re 4 May 13 May 10, 1901 


Mississippi Valley— | 


March 22 March 13, 1897 


et Ce EA. 6 3 re 8S | 10 

Southern Mississippi ........ 3 March 30 March 22, 1902 
a oh scm wire? ee eS 7 April 11 April 3, 1898 
SS Se rere aa 7 April 14 April 8, 1890 
eas See ES er 6 April 23 April 17, 1883 
Coal Gadiame wo oie) oe a 6 OS eee Peas S 
SS oe Se eer er cr ang are | 5 May 10 May 5, 1898 


The Hooded Warbler has also been taken at Chicago, Ill., April 28, 
1884, and May 3, 1895; at Grinnell, Ia., May 18, 1888, and once in south- 
ern Minnesota. The Texas dates are at Refugio county, March 30, 1898, 
March 13, 1899; San Antonio, March 31, 1890, April 7, 1894; Bee 
county, April 3, 1886, April 10, 1887. 


FALL MIGRATION 


The fall migration is hardly in full swing before the latter part of Au- 
gust. The earliest dates at Key West, Fla., are August 30, 1887, and 
August 19, 1889; at Truxillo, Honduras, September 26, 1887, and in 
southeastern Nicaragua, September 24, 1892. The bulk leave the northern 
breeding-grounds by the middle of September and the last have been noted 
at Renova, Pa., September 26, 1900, October 13, 1903; Beaver, Pa., Sep- 
tember 25, 1890, October 3, 1891; Englewood, N. J., September 15, 
1886; Washington, D. C., September 15, 1890; French Creek, W. Va., 
September 29, 1892; Lynchburg, Va., October 10, 1899; Raleigh, N. C., 
October 1, 1891; Asheville, N. C., September 20, 1890; Sedam, Ind., 
October 5, 1893; Brownville, Ind., October 20, 1884; Eubank, Ky., Sep- 
tember 29, 1889; New Orleans, La., October 19, 1895 and 1897, October 
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25, 1899. The latest record for the United States is the — probably acci- 
dental — occurrence of this species at Germantown, Pa., November 109, 


1887. 
CHAT 


The summer home of the Chat extends from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
The species has been separated into an eastern and a western form, and in 
the following tables, the notes for Colorado and the Pacific Coast refer to 
the western form (Jcteria virens longicauda), the rest to the eastern (Jcteria 


virens). 
SPRING MIGRATION 


No. of years’ Average date of Earliest date of 
record spring arrival spring arrival 


Atlantic Coast— 
Savannah, Ga 
Atlanta, Ga. (near) 
Southeastern South Carolina... . . 
Raleigh, N.C. 
Asheville, N. C. (near) . 
Variety Mills, Va.. . bate 
White Sulphur Springs, w.%.... 
French Creek, Thy = are 
Washington, D 
Beaver, Pa. 


April 17 April 14, 1902 
April 16, 1894, 1895 
April 19, 1887 

April 18, 1888 
April 21, 1891 
April 18, 1896 
April 29, 1897 
April 26, 1893 
April 29, 1888 
April 29, 1890 


Berwin, Pa. . . . 
Renova, Pa. 
Englewood, N. J. 
Portland, Conn. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Mississippi Valley — 
New Orleans, La. 
Southern pea 
Helena, Ark. ; 
Eubank, Ky. 

St. Louis, Mo 
Brookville, Ind. 
Petersburg, Mich. 
Chicago, III 
Rockford, [Il]. 
Keokuk, Ia 
Hillsboro, Ia. 
Indianola, Ia. 
Grinnell, Ia 

Iowa City, Ia. 


Western United States— 
Fort Brown, Texas... . 
San Antonio, Texas . 
Northern Texas 
Onaga, Kans. . . 
Southeastern Nebraska 
Denver, Colo. 
Southern California 
Central California 
Oregon ate 
Chelan, Wash 
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April 19 
April 18 
April 22 
April 23 
April 24 
April 30 
May 16 
May 17 
May 3 
I 


May 6, 1902 
May 5, 1894, 
May 5, 1886 
May 8, 1894 
May 15 


April 13, 1899 
April 17, 1890 
April 16, 1896 
April 19, 1889 
April 21, 1885 
April 26, 1886 
May 3, 1894 
May 10, 1897 
May 12, 1889 
April 28, 1896 
April 26, 1897 
May 4, 1902 

May 1, 1887 

May 2, 1891 


March 26 
April 5, 1890° 
April 16, 1886 
April 26, 1896 
April 29, 1886 
April 20, 1897 
April 5, 1885 
April 14, 1885 


ay 4 
May 28, 1896 
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FALL MIGRATION 


The Chat migrates early. It deserts the northern limit of its range in 
August and by the first of September few are left north of 39° latitude. 
Some dates of the last noted are at Englewood, N. J., August 29, 1885; 
Renova, Pa., September 21, 1897; Berwyn, Pa., September 2, 1898; 
Washington, D. C., September 19, 1886; Raleigh, N. C., September 1, 
1888; Brookville, Ind., September 7, 1886; Bicknell, Ind., September 27, 
1894; Chicago, Ill., August 16, 1895; Hillsboro, Ia., September 4, 1898; 
Onaga, Kan., September 21, 1897; New Orleans, La., September 12, 
1899; Bonham, Tex., September 20, 1889. 


RED-FACED WARBLER 


This species ranges from the highlands of Guatemala northward to 
the mountains of New Mexico and southern Arizona. No migration 
notes are available. 


A Letter from Professor Cooke 


Editor Bird-Lore: 

Noticing the article in the last number of Birp-Lore on the migration of the Redstart, 
one of your subscribers has kindly sent me the dates of arrival of this bird as noted by 
him for taventy-five consecutive years. I am not only grateful to him, but I shall greatly 
appreciate any and al] Warbler migration notes that your readers may contribute. 

Wetts W. Cooke. 

Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 


Bird-Lore’s Colored Plates 


We have received a great many letters cordially praising the first colored 
plates in Brrp-Lore’s series of illustrations of the North American 
Warblers. It has been quite impossible for us to acknowledge their receipt, 
but we assure their writers that they are none the less welcome and that 
we expect the remaining plates of the series will be even better than those 
which have already appeared. 


The Audubon Calendar for 1904 


The Calendar for 1904 issued by the Massachusetts Audubon Society 
is by far the most attractive of the series thus far prepared by this society. 
It figures six species of Warblers, and the reverse of each plate is occupied 
with descriptive text. 

The calendar may be procured from the Massachusetts Society at the 
Boston Society of Natural History. ‘ 


For DBDoung Odservers 


Notes on Winter Birds 


PRIZE ESSAY 


By ORREN W. TURNER (aged 14 years), Tarboro, N. C. 


¢ oe evening on Friday, December the eleventh, while strolling along 
on the edge of a wood, my attention was attracted by a flutter 

almost under my feet and as I looked down a little Chipping Spar- 
row which I had nearly stepped on, few up. But he did not fly far, how- 
ever, for I saw he was wounded. He tried to alight on a limb but he was 
so weak that he could not sit upon the limb so he had to fly on the ground. 

He made no resistance when I tried to catch him. When I began to 
examine him to find his wound, he began to scream and flutter so I sat 
down beside a stump so that I could examine him gently. 

His screams had attracted many birds, for thirteen Partridges (Bob- 
whites) came down beside the fence, and there were seven Jays, four 
Brown Thrashers, eleven Towhees, sixteen Chipping Sparrows and about 
twenty-five White-throated Sparrows or Peabody Birds, all of which began 
to scream and scold at me. 

I noticed a Red-headed Woodpecker which kept flying around me as if 
trying to defend the stump or the Sparrow. 

To my surprise | found a large dog-tick which had taken up his winter 
quarters on Chippy’s neck and was eating his life away. When | pulled 
the tick off, Chippy gave a cry and fainted away and I thought that he was 
dead, but he slowly recovered. 

While I was sitting beside the stump, I noticed that the latter had many 
holes in it and one especially which was larger than the others, attracted 
my attention. The hole was about as big as a dollar and it had a piece of 
oak bark stuck in it. 

I thought I would examine the hole so I set Chippy under my hat. 
By this time all the birds had quit the trees near me, but the Woodpecker 
never ceased to make attacks at me. In the hole I found 58 acorns and 
two hickorys so I searched the old stump over and in all I found 136 acorns 
and three hickorys. Some of the acorns just fitted the holes and were 
pegged tightly with pieces of bark. I put all of the acorns back just as I 
found them and carried Chippy home. 

I gave him some suet and oats and crumbs of bread and wrapped him up 
in some cotton. In two days Chippy could fly a little way but I thought I 
would keep him until he was perfectly strong. 

On December 14, I returned to the old stump beside the wood and to 
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my surprise not an acorn or hickory could be found! I was very sorry to 
think that I had made the Woodpecker move his acorns which he had 
stored for winter. But three days later I returned to the stump and the 
Woodpecker had replaced 63 of the acorns. About two days after I re- 
turned to find 103 acorns and one hickory. I have found many stumps 
with acorns in them but never before have I found so many in one stump. 
I did not know that Red-heads ate hickorys but I think that he carried 
them there for they were mixed in with the acorns. 

As for Chippy, he is flying around with the English Sparrows but he 
knows where to go when he is hungry and sleepy. Why he just goes to 
his box where it is filled with oats, crumbs, suet and grass-seed. One 
morning I set the box out on the piazza and Chippy brought an English 
Sparrow with him to dine but as Mr. Sparrow was afraid to go in that slab 
cage, Chippy brought him some crumbs and oats outside. 

He is now well and strong and I hope he will continue to stay with me. 


The Prize Essay 


The prize for the best article on winter bird-life by a young observer 
of fourteen years or under, has been awarded to Master Orren W. Turner, 
of Tarboro, North Carolina, whose essay is printed in this number of 
Birp-Lore. 


A Prize Offered 


In order to encourage careful observation and description on the part 
of our readers of fourteen years and under, we offer three prizes for the 
best four- or five-hundred-word article on the bird-life of February. Let 
each Young Observer keep a record of what he sees during this month and 
on March 1 write his article and send it to the editor at Englewood, N. J. 

The first prize offered is a book or books to the value of two dollars 
and a half; the second, a book or books to the value of one dollar and a 
half, and the third prize is a Birp-Lore Bird-Chart and a Field Identifi- 
cation Blank. 


Book Pews and Reviews 


Key To NortH AMERICAN Birps.. . 
with which are incorporated General 
Ornithology: An Outline of the Structure 
and Classification of Birds; and Field 
Ornithology, a Manual of Collecting, 
Preparing and Preserving Birds. Fifth 
Edition, entirely revised. By ELLiott 
Coves. Boston: Dana Estes & Co., 
1903. Two volumes, royal 8vo. xli+ 1152 
pages, 747 black and white illustrations 
in the text two full-page colored plates. 


The fifth edition of this great work appears 
in two volumes, but otherwise resembles in 
form the second to fourth editions. The 
Historical Preface and Part I, Field Orni- 
thology, are evidently printed from the 
plates used in former editions; Part II, 
General Ornithology, is unchanged, save 
for the addition of some material chiefly in 
relation to the colors of feathers (pp. 88, 92), 
in which we regret to see that the now 
exploded theory of repigmentation of a 
fully grown feather is given credence. 

We cannot believe that Dr. Coues 
intended this part of the Key to go to press 
without at least some reference to the 
numerous important contributions to our 
knowledge of avian anatomy which have 
been made since the text originally appeared 
in 1884. 

It is in Part III, Systematic Synopsis of 
North American Birds, that the principal 
changes from the old Key will be found. 
This appears to have been recast to con- 
form in the main to the nomenclature of 
the A. O. U. ‘Check-List’, but the order 
of arrangement differs, the Thrushes 
standing at the beginning instead of at the 
end of the list. 

There is additional general matter here, 
as well as descriptions of forms not included 
in earlier editions, and to these descriptions 
are usually added the more important refer- 
ences concerning the bird under considera- 
tion—an exceedingly helpful feature. 
There are also more common names given; 
but where these are not in use, as they are 
for certain wild-fowl, for example, it 
would seem more desirable to ignore them 


and give only the name appearing in the 
A. O. U. ‘Check-List’. The latter, it 
may be noted, is often wanting, and we 
miss also the A. O. U. serial numbers, the 
absence of which will prove an incon- 
venience in a variety of ways. 

It is in the illustrations that the new Key 
will be found to differ most strikingly from 
its predecessors. Not only are many of 
those which have seen service in numerous 
books very properly discarded, but a great 
number of new cuts have been introduced. 
These are, in the main, by Mr. Fuertes, 
who made them especially for this work. 
It is needless to say that they are spirited 
and life-like pictures of the birds they 
portray, and we wish we could say that they 
had been adequately reproduced; but in 
‘silhouetting’ or ‘routing out’ the half- 


tone plate the outline of the bird has often 
been marred, while the attempt to use half- 
tones in the text on a soft-finish paper has 


met with the usual failure. Comparison of 
cuts from the old Nichols wood-engravings, 
with their clear gradations and satisfactory 
definition, with these muddy, clogged 
half-tone prints illustrates only too forcibly 
how impossible it is to get satisfactory 
results from half-tones on anything but 
coated or calendared paper. 

The task of seeing these volumes through 
the press fell to the lot of Mr. J. A. Farley, 
and in view of the numerous difficulties 
and complications which, of necessity, are 
encountered in editing a posthumously 
published manuscript, it must be said 
that he has done his work remarkably well. 
Slips there are here and there, as, for 
example, the captions to cuts Nos. 461 
and 684, in which the Sharp-shinned Hawk 
and Marbled Murrelet are called respec- 
tively “Pigeon Hawk” and “American 
Herring Gull, Young.” But these are of 
minor importance when one considers the 
opportunities for error in printing a work 
of this kind. Mr. Farley adds a table of 
the additions to the list of North American 
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NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS- 


Subclass I. AVES AEREZ, or INSESSORES. 


AERLUL BIRDS, or PERCHERS. 


aha 


Tur. first oml highest one of three primary divisions of the classf stres, embrac- 
ing all existing birds down to the Gallina. 

The knee and part of the thigh are frce from the body, and the leg is almost 
always feathered to or beyoy the tibio-tarsal joint. With rare exceptions, the 
toes are all on the same level, and touch the support throughout ; being thus fitted 


for grasping or perching. In other respects the members of this great group are too 


various to be defined by external characters, unless it be negatively, in the absence 


of thd features of the other ty H~They are Altrices. They are now usually divided 
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Order PASSERES. | Perchers Proper. 
The fet are perfeetly adapted for grasping by the length and low insertion of 
the hind toe, great power of opposing which to the front toes, and great mobility 
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of which, ave seeneed by separation. of its principal muscle from that that bends 

the other tucs volleetively. The hind toe is always present, and never turned for- 
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_Reproduction (slightly reduced) of Dr. Coues’ proof of page 69 of the first (1872) 
edition of his ‘Key to North American Birds.’ From the original in the possession of 
Dr. J. A. Allen. ? 


1 suneeen.tunvenet. <5 es 4. 
whitish ; eyelids, postocular pasa 9 2 wivg-bars und much edging of quills, 
orange-brown ; bill dark, feet pale; ¢ and young, duller, browner, pectoral 
bar obscure, etc. Size of the last. Pacific slopes, N. Am.: accidental in 
) Mass., N. J. and Long Island. Avup iii, _ 
2, pl°143; Bp, 219, . NEVIUS. 
Spotted, not ‘panded, below Ng, (Sub- 
genus Hylocgchl io nd, % 
t Upper parts not uniform in color.* 
t Upper parts tawny, shading into olive 
on remp.- 


Wood Thrush. Under parts white, 

barely or not buff-tinted, marked with 

large distinct dusky spots, middle of throat and belly only immaculate ; bill 

dusky and yellowish; legs flesh-color; 7-8 long; wing 4-44, tail aoa 
Eastern United States.. Wixs., i, 35, pl. 2; Nurt., i, 343; Avup., i 

pl. 144; Bo., 212, . MUSTELINUS. 


1$—_—_—_p per parts onve, shading into wathon On TUM on Al. | "4 4 
7 Hermit Thrush. Under parts white, with slight buffy tint auteriorly 2 
I ig i dh * plows: bor 


and olive shade on sides, breast and sides of throat thickly ey PO 
pa lralalairge distinct dusky spotsy~ About 7 Tong; wing 34, tail 2¥. Eastern (and 

‘Arctic) North America,, Wirs., v, 95, but uot his fg. 2 of pl. 45; Nort 

i, 446; Aun., iii, 29, pl. 146; Bo., 212, ttl . « » ae 


Var. vuduboni, is entirely similar gather larger. South-west United Sti, wm wlk, bhixX 


“Fito Mexico. Bo., Rev. 16, 
Var. nanns, is entirely similarf rather smaller. Rocky Mountains to Do» 


Aup., iii, 32, pl. 147; Bov., 223; Bova 16; Coor., 4. 
a) 


the tt Upper parts uniform in colax* 
tO /pper parts olive. hustle “yY 
Olive-backed Thrush. Under parts white, olive on sides, the fore metal Be 
parts and sides of head and eychds strongly tinged with buff, the breast. 
thickly marked with large dusky-olive spots. 6}-79 long; wing 44 
tail 29-3. North America, a, except perbdP®Fouth-west U.S. TLS., Vy a 
© 2. but not his deseri ption on p. 95; Bo., 216, .. . SWANSON 
a milar; but without any buffy tnt a 
yelowich rivg around eye ; averaging a trifle larger, with a seer 
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Reproduction (slightly reduced) of Dr. Coues’ proof of page 72 of the first (1872) 
edition of his ‘Key to North American Birds.’ From the original in the possesssion of 
Dr. J. A. Allen. 
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birds and changes in nomenclature which 
have been made since Dr. Coues’ death 
in 1899. 

It is unnecessary for us to offer general 
comment on a work which we have before 
characterized as, beyond comparison, “the 
best known on general and systematic 
ornithology ever published,” and we have 
aimed here only to note the differences 
between the last and the preceding editions. 
—F, M. C. 


Birps oF A MARYLAND Farm; A LocaL 
Stupy oF Economic OrniTHoLocy. By 
Sytvester D. Jupp, Ph.D. Bull. No. 
17, Div. Biological Survey, U. S. Dep’t 
of Agriculture, Washington, 1902. 116 
pages, 17 plates, 41 text-cuts. 

Dr. Judd’s study of the food of birds on 

a farm of 230 acres, of which 150 were 

under cultivation, extended over a period of 

seven years and is of unusual value, not 
alone because of the results obtained, but 
also as an admirable object-lesson in the 
methods of investigation employed by the 
modern economic ornithologist. It has, 
too, much ecologic interest purely as a con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the economic 
relations of birds to a definite environment. 
It may well stand as a model for work of 
this kind, and ‘an examination of it will sug- 
gest numerous lines of observation to stu- 
dents of the food of birds. Particularly, we 
would commend Dr. Judd’s fairness of 
mind. He does not appear as a special 
pleader for this bird or that, but evidently 
presents his conclusions without attempting 
to defend one bird and condemn another, 
influenced by a preconceived fondness or 
prejudice for the species in question.— 
F. M. C. 


Two Litre Savaces: BeInc THE ADVEN- 
TURES OF Two Boys Wuo Livep as 
INDIANS AND WHAT Tuey LEARNED. 
With over 300 drawings. By Ernest 
THOMPSON SETON. 1903. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. New York. 12mo. 552 
pages. 

This is not a ‘bird book,’ although it 
has much in it about birds, but it teaches 
the lesson of the beauty of life out-of-doors, 
of which the birds, after all, are only a 
part, even if a very important one; and it is, 
therefore, a book which should be considered 


by every one who would lead the world to 
that well of pure delight, of which the au- 
thor writes so briefly but so eloquently in 
his two-line preface. 

Into this attractive volume Mr. Seton has 
crowded the results of his years of experience 
in the woods. It is, we believe, no secret 
that the story is largely autobiographical, 
and in reading it one realizes how well its 
writer’s training has fitted him for the work 
he has made his own.—F. M. C. 


CATALOGUE OF CANADIAN Birps. Part II. 
Birds of Prey, Woodpeckers, Flycatchers, 
Crows, Jays and Blackbirds. By JouN 
Macoun, M.A., F.R.S.C. Geological 
Survey of Canada. Ottawa, 1903. 8vo. 
Pages i- iv + 219-413. 

Tue Birps or Ono. By Lynps Jones, 
M.Sc. (Oberlin College). Special Paper, 
No. 6. Ohio State Academy of Science. 
1903. 8vo. 241 pages, I map. 

Tue Birps or Wisconsin. By L. Kum- 
LIEN and N. Houtister. Bull. Wis. 
Nat. Hist. Soc., Vol. II (new series), 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3. Published with the Co- 
Speration of the Milwaukee Public Mu- 
seum. 1903. 8vo. 143 pages, 8 half- 
tone plates. 


Tue Birps of Fercus County, Montana. 
By P. M. Sittoway. Bull. No. 1, Fer- 
gus County Free High School, Lewis- 
town, Mont. 1903. 8vo. 77 pages, 17 
half-tone plates. 

Here are four noteworthy contributions to 
the literature of faunal ornithology. The 
scope of Mr. Macoun’s work has been out- 
lined in our notice of Part I (Birp- 
Lore, II, 125), and it is necessary only to say 
here that the high standard of the first vol- 
ume has been maintained. This important 
publication will be concluded with Part 
III, which is promised for the coming fall. 

Professor Jones has been so long in close 
touch with the birds and bird students of 

Ohio, and is so directly responsible for much 

of the interest in ornithology in that state, 

that assuredly no one is better fitted than he 
to write on the status of Ohio birds. It is, 
consequently, almost needless to say that his 
fully annotated list is thoroughly satisfac- 

tory and workmanlike. It enumerates 322 

species and subspecies as “ actually recorded 

in the state.” 


Book News 


The list of the late Mr. Kumlien and of 
Mr. Hollister inclades 357 species and sub- 
species, with more or less extended annota- 
tions concerning their manner of occurrence 
and dates of migration. It should prove a 
most serviceable hand - list of Wisconsin 
birds. 

Mr. Silloway’s ‘ Birds of Fergus County, 
Montana,’ is, in fact, a handbook of the 
birds of this region. It gives information 
in regard to the distribution, migration and 
nesting of the birds treated, as well as brief 
descriptions which should permit one to 
identify them. Copies of this useful publi- 
cation, we note, may be obtained by appli- 
cation to the author at the Fergus County 
High School, of Lewistown, Montana. 
The trustees of this institution are thus to 
be congratulated not only on publishing an 
excellent treatise but on making it available 
to the public without charge.—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Conpor.— With the November- 
December number ‘The Condor’ com- 
pletes its fifth year and, with one exception, 
the largest volume in its history. The lead- 
ing article is by E. W. Nelson and con- 
tains an interesting series of ‘ Notes on the 
Mexican Cormorant,’ made chiefly in the 
vicinity of Lake Chapala, Mexico, and il- 
lustrated with five half-tones. This Cormo- 
rant seems to be chiefly a fresh- or brackish- 
water species and ranges from Central 
America north to southern Illinois. A 
suggestive paper on ‘ The Use of Sentinels 
by Valley Quail,’ by Williams, shows how 
much still remains to be learned about the 
habits of comparatively well-known birds. 
‘Notes on the Texan Jay’ are contributed 
by Howard Lacy, and on ‘The Rocky 
Mountain Screech Owl’ by W. L. Burnett. 

Local lists are represented by the con- 
cluding part of Osgood’s ‘List of Birds Ob- 
served in Cochise County, Arizona,’ and 
Anderson’sand Jenkin’s ‘ List of Birds from 
the Santa Cruz Mts., California.’ The list 
of birds peculiar to Santa Cruz Island is in- 
creased by the description of a new species, 
Vireo mailliardorum, Grinnell. Two pages 
of ‘ Correspondence ’ are devoted to a con- 
tinuance of the discussion of the bonding 
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feature of the A. O. U. Model law by Dr. 
J. A. Allen, E. W. Nelson and the Editor. 
An improvement has been made in the in- 
dex, which has been consecutively paged 
and prepared for binding at the end of the 
volume, where it properly belongs; but no 
table of contents or list of illustrations is 
furnished with the title- page,—an omission 
which we hope to see supplied in future 
volumes.—T. S. P. 


Witson Butietin.— With Number 45 
the ‘Wilson Bulletin’ completes the fifteenth 
volume of a series which began soon after 
the organization of the Wilson Chapter in 
1888, and which includes a large amount 
of valuable ornithological material. 

In an editorial résumé the editor touches 
on the value and pleasures of field work, 
and suggests that any one having even a 
limited chance for observation may make a 
careful study of a few birds. He very prop- 
erly expresses a wish that in these studies 
the birds will be considered as such, and 
not as beings possessed of human attributes 
and motives. This desire for reform is most 
welcome and timely, judging from the in- 
creasing number of misguided or designing 
enthusiasts who are inclined to discover 
human characteristics in birds and mam- 
mals and who are filling the book-shelves 
with misleading trash at the expense of 
trustworthy and valuable material. 

Lynds Jones, under the title of ‘A Bob- 
white Covey,’ gives an interesting and val- 
uable account of the formation of the 
roosting circle of a covey of Bob-whites as 
described by Robert J. Sim, of Jefferson, 
Ohio. In ‘A List of Birds Seen in Franc- 
onia, N. H., and Vicinity During August 
and September 1903.’ H. E. Porter and 
others noted 84 species of birds, 11 of 
which were not mentioned by Faxon and 
Allen in their paper in ‘The Auk’ of 1888. 
These observers, however, recorded 13 
species not found by the party in 1903. 

Besides a number of general notes, this 
issue of the ‘Bulletin ’ contains the follow- 
ing short papers: ‘ Bachman Sparrow’ 
selected from Dawson’s ‘ Birds of Ohio,’ 
‘A December Hermit Thrush,’ and ‘Black 
Skimmers at Woods Holl, Mass.,’ by Lynds 
Jones.—A. K. F. 
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A Question of the Day 


INTEREST in animals is now popularly 
aroused by emphasizing our kinship with 
the lower forms of life, and the man- 
ifestations of animal instinct and of 
human intelligence often so closely resemble 
one another that it requires an effort on 
the part of the sympathetic but conscientious 
student to avoid using his own mind as a 
standard when attempting to interpret the 
meaning of an animal’s actions. 

In an increasing number of magazine ar- 
ticles and so-called ‘nature’ books, the 
effort to resist the temptation to write of 
animals as though they were endowed with 
the mind of man entire has clearly not been 
made, and the result is a rapidly growing 
mass of natural-history fiction presented in 
the guise of fact. 

While the writers of this class no doubt 
awaken much interest in animal life, it is 
not a healthy interest. It is based on false 
premises and unwarranted assumptions. 
Lacking the special training without which 
even the best observers are not justified in 
drawing conclusions, these writers enter the 
difficult field of comparative psychology and 
in almost every paragraph confidently 
put forward, as uncontrovertible facts, state- 
ments about the habits of animals for 


which there is absolutely no psychological 
foundation. . 

Throughout the..world of science today, 
trained minds are, patiently and skilfully 
studying the animal mind. Thousands of 
minute exhaustive experiments are being 
made. Conclusions are drawn with the 
utmost caution and are presented to the 
world tentatively for criticism and as repre- 
senting only a stage in our investigations of 
the development of mind in animals. 

Compare the careful studies and con- 
servative statements of those fully equipped 
investigators with the crude observations, 
vague memories and unsubstantiated anec- 
dotes of the various campers, hermits, pad- 
dlers et al who are now posing as author- 
ities on the habits of our birds and animals 
and the nature of their mental attributes. 
As a matter of fact, these pseudo-scientists 
are about as well prepared to discuss the 
problems of comparative psychology as the 
average kodaker is to explain the chemistry 
and optics of photography. 

From the scientist’s point of view, the 
greatest harm wrought by this unnatural 
history is not only the wholly wrong im- 
pression it conveys of our exact knowledge 
of the animal mind, but the consequently 
misguided efforts of students who have op- 
portunity to make observations which might 
be of great value. Accepting as true the 
humanization of the animal, they study its 
actions as they would those of a fellow-man, 
and unconsciously attribute to them a 
significance they are not known to possess. 

The science of comparative psychology is 
as yet in its infancy. It has need of the 
services of every competent observer. Par- 
ticularly in our study of the life-histories of 
birds do we need an immense amount of 
data before we may hope to penetrate the 
workings of the bird-mind, and say with 
some approach of confidence, ‘‘This is in- 
stinct,’’ or ‘‘This is intelligence.’’ Do not, 
therefore, let us rush ahead, led astray by 
imaginative even if honest writers, but let 
us be sure of one foothold before we make 
the next step. 

The true story of the activities of the 
animal mind will be found to be marvel- 
lous enough when once we know it? 
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“Keep on Pedaling!” 


Ten years ago, when the world and his 
wife were striving to master the vacillating 
bicycle, the constant cry of the perspiring 
instructor who ran beside was, “Keep on 
pedaling ; if you stop you’re a goner!” 

This con¢ise if inelegant advice applies to 
many things besides wheeling—and espe- 
cially to the work of bird protection. At 
the present moment thirty-odd Audubon 
Societies are more or less securely mounted 
and started upon the right road; but if, in 
addition to “keeping on pedaling,” they 
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do not look both right and left as well as 
ahead, an upset will speedily follow. 

We are all prone to overestimate the 
importance of initial effort, whether it be in 
mastering a horse, a wheel, or in organ- 
izing a new movement. Of course, in 
order to have a cooperative society .there 
must be organization, but the organization 
should be regarded only as a platform upon 
which the members may stand united to 
work intelligently for reaching an end, not 
as the end itself. 

When you often hear some one say, “Oh, 
yes, birds are being protected in our state, 
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there is nothing to worry about there; we 
have just started an Audubon Society,” as if 
a declaration was all that was necessary, you 
will understand the necessity of the injunc- 
tion to “keep on pedaling.” 

As the societies have, for their motto, 
The Protection of Birds, so, if they would 
work with any hope of success, they must 
stand upon one platform, Public Education, 
and public education is something that is as 
endless as the race itself. It is true that 
public education in a general sense has 
obtained long enough in this country to be 
regarded as an inalienable right; but until 
the lesson of protection of all forms of 
harmless and useful animal life is so well 
learned as to become part of the heredity 
of coming generations, any relaxing in 
vigilance in the different branches of pro- 
tection will be fatal to the whole cause ; and 
for this reason every society should have 
special committees ever on the watch for 
pitfalls. 

In every community there are people, 
both men and women, equally interested in 
the cause of protection, of widely different 
intellectual gifts and degrees of tact; upon 
the wise sifting and classifying of these may 
depend the whole success of the local 
organization. 

The committee on Bird Study in Schools 
should be composed of people of both sexes 
who not only have a knowledge of the child- 
mind, but of the amount of work already 
obligatory in the different grades; then less 
fault will be found with teachers for “not 
showing interest” and greater results will 
follow. 

The Legislative Watch-Out Committee 
should be composed of the shrewdest men 
available, with a knowledge of state poli- 
tics. If one is a lawyer all the better; he 
may save the rest from running their heads 
into legal nooses at times when they most 
need them. A good committee of this sort 
will often engage the interest of many men 
who would otherwise see no work for them- 
selves in an Audubon Society, not appre- 
ciating the value of a promise “not to wear 
the feathers of song-birds for decorative 
purposes.” 

On the other hand, a large mixed body— 


drawn from widely different corners, the 
more so the better, can be organized under 
the head of Committee for the Posting of the 
Laws. This vast work cannot be done by a 
few, and the work rivals in importance 
the making of the laws themselves; but if 
fifty or one hundred persons in each state 
could be relied on to undertake the matter, 
these in turn may employ local help until 
the chain is complete. How much more 
interesting would be the oftentimes per- 
punctory annual meeting if these three 
before-mentioned committees brought in full 
reports! 

One of the beauties of a progressive 
country is that where everything moves 
nothing can be fixed; it must either go for- 
ward, backward, or drop out. Part of legal 
prerogative is that any legislative session 
may untie the knots made apparently firm 
by another, so the Watch-Out Committee 
must be never-ending. 

As any legislative session may change 
a law, so is the work of the Committee 
on Posting Laws unending. 

As it is to be hoped that children will 
not cease to be born, so must the work of 
the Educational Committee be unending. 

As we hope that bird-life may never be 
extinct, on our continent, at least, so must 
the work of the Audubon Societies be 
perpetual, 

All cheer for 1904, good friends; hold 
your handle-bars firmly, mind sharp — 
legislative — curves, and, above all, “keep 
on pedaling.”—M. O. W. 


National Committee Notes 
By THE CHAIRMAN 


Some persons seek work and some have 
work thrust upon them; this is another case 
of the lady or the tiger. We have an am- 
bition, as chairman of the National Com- 
mittee, to see our official organ, Birp-Lore, 
increase its circulation from the pfesent small 
issue to at least 100,000 copies of each 
number! When this happy time arrives 
the propagandist can feel that the principles 
of bird protection have taken firm root in 
the hearts of the people and the ephemeral 
stage has passed away forever. However, 
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before this bright vista will be near enough 
for us to enjoy it as a part of the present, 
there is much hard work for all the bird 
lovers and Audubonites, old or young, to 
do. The question is, will the readers of 
Birp-Lore sit idly by and wait for some 
one else to till the fallow ground, or will 
they do their own part in building up this 
great structure? This is a serious matter 
and one that should be taken to heart by 
every one that loves nature. There is, as a 
nucleus or foundation for this great move- 
ment, forty organized Audubon Societies, 
with nearly a hundred thousand members, 
the larger part of which are children, who, 
at the present time, can give but little finan- 
cial support, but are being taught the basic 
principles of Audubon work. In a few 
short years these children will be the men 
and women who will support and carry on 
the work that is now being initiated. 

The importance and magnitudeof Audu- 
bon work warrants its being placed in a 
position of permanence ; this can be accom- 
plished quickly and easily by incorporation. 
The act of incorporating is a simple matter, 
and, as Audubon work is national in its 
scope, it seems proper that the place of in- 
corporation should be Washington, D. C. 

The National Audubon Committee, com- 
posed as it is of one delegate from each 
regularly organized Audubon Society, will 
then be in a position to appeal to the bird- 
loving public for a much-needed endow- 
ment fund. ‘This fund should be raised by 
a popular subscription from bird lovers in all 
parts of the country. No subscription will be 
too large and none too small to be thank- 
fully received. Objects no more worthy nor 
half as economically important are endowed 
with hundreds of thousands of dollars ; why 
not the Audubon movement, which has for 
its sole object the preservation of the wild 
birds of the country? Think of a birdless 
world,—no song, no bright plumages, and 
no check to insect pests! This is another 
stone in our great building; Audubonites! 
are you willing to help lift it in place? Let 
the chairman hear from you with pertinent 
suggestions and promises of aid. So much 
for permanent work. 

At the present time it is important that 


every reader of Birnp-Lore and every Au- 
dubon Secretary and Local Secretary should 
take immediate steps to create public senti- 
ment against the use of the aigrette. 
Educational Leaflet No. 7, which appears 
in the present issue of Birp-Lore, gives all 
the facts necessary to show how pressing the 
matter is 1f the white Herons are not to be- 
come exterminated. Let every woman who 
is still willing to wear a Heron’s plume 
have a personal appeal made to her better 
nature; right must triumph in the end. 
Spread this leaflet, with its appeal to mother- 
hood, broadcast over the country. Colored 
slides have been prepared of the five half- 
tones in the leaflet, which will be sent on 
application to all the societies that have 
traveling bird lectures. These and the 
leaflets will do much to reduce the sale of 
aigrettes and stub plumes. 

The second attempt to secure a ‘satisfac- 
tory non-game bird law in Louisiana has 
just been defeated. 

Owing to the scare occasioned by the 
rapid march of the boll-weevil pest from 
Mexico through Texas to the borders of 
Louisiana, the Governor of the latter state 
called a special session of the legislature 
late in December to devise means for pre- 
venting the boll-weevil scourge from 
spreading into that commonwealth. Among 
the plans discussed was a law to prevent 
the killing or caging of birds. 

A bill was prepared, introduced and was 
adopted in the House of Delegates by a 
vote of 73 to 9. To the very great credit 
of the members, it is reported that the 
speeches made in behalf of the bill were 
very earnest in favor of bird protection. 
The bill was defeated in the Senate by a 
political trick. 

Among the most active antogonists to the 
passage of this much-needed legislation 
were the representatives of the caged-bird 
dealers. Bird lovers in Louisiana, and ¢s- 
pecially the cotton-planters, who have so 
much at stake, should at once take active 
steps to create public sentiment in the state 
in order that at the next session of the legis- 
lature the agricultural interests of the whole 
state should not be set aside by the paltry 
interests of less than half-a-dozen men who 
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are engaged in caging valuable insectivorous 
birds to export for their pecuniary gain. 
Louisiana has over $140,000,000 invested in 
agriculture; why should this enormous 
moneyed interest be jeopardized by a few 
men whose entire invested capital probably 
does not amount to $10,000? 

The New Jersey Audubon Society is 
making a determined effort to prevent the 
passage of a law permitting the killing of 
Robins by fruit-growers, and calls for the 
assistance of all bird-lovers. 


The annual report of the Chairman of the 
National Committee is now ready for distri- 
bution. It gives in detail the status of 
Audubon work, legislation and warden 
service in the United States. All the Au- 
dubon Societies are urged to circulate this 
report liberally, as it cannot fail to do good. 
It is especially important that every local 
secretary should have a copy at the earliest 
possible date, in order that they may know 
what is being done in other sections of the 
country.—-W. D. 


Bird Protection Abroad—III. New Zealand 


By T. S. PALMER 
(Concluded from Vol. V., No. 5. p. 174) 


The amendments to the New Zealand 
Act of 1880 are nearly all brief. In 1881 
authority was given the colonial secretary to 
issue permits to persons to destroy game in- 
juring crops on their own lands. In 1884 
rangers were granted the powers of con- 
stables, with authority to seize guns, nets, 
or any devices used in capturing game con- 
trary to law. Under the Amendment Act 
of 1886 all game is to be considered as im- 
ported game without requiring proof of the 
fact of importation. The Amendment Act 
of 1889 prohibited the use of guns larger 
than No. 10 bore, required licenses for sale 
of native game, and a record of all sales of 
game, fixed an open season for Godwits 
during February, March and April, and 
required acclimatization societies to file an- 
nual statements of their accounts with the 
colonial treasurer. The Amendment Act 
of 1895 contained two important provisions: 
one prohibiting the importation of any ani- 
mal, bird, reptile, or insect without a pef- 
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mit from the Minister of Agriculture, and 
the other authorizing the Governor, on 
recommendation of the colonial secretary, to 
prohibit the sale of game or native game in 
any district when necessary to prevent un- 
due destruction of the species. In 1900 ex- 
port of game was prohibited except under 
permit from the colonial secretary, and 
every third year, beginning with 1901, was 
made a close season for the native Pigeon, 
* Pukeko’ and ‘ Kaka,’ or native parrots of 
the genus Nestor, one species of which, the 
‘Kea’ of the Maoris, has become well 
known on account of its remarkable habit 
of attacking sheep. 

The object of presenting this array of 
apparently uninteresting details is to furnish 
not only a résumé of New Zealand game 
legislation, but also to afford an opportunity 
of comparing the game laws of the colony 
with those of the United States. It must be 
admitted that ‘The Animals’ Protection 
Act of 1880” was in advance of most of our 
state laws of the same period, and, with its 
heavy penalties and provision for rangers, 
was more likely to be respected. It has 
stood for twenty-three years with. less change 
than almost any of our state laws during the 
same time, possibly on account of the broad 
powers given to the Governor in modifying 
the game list, shortening or closing the 
open seasons, and prohibiting the sale of 
game, which adapt the law to local condi- 
tions and obviate the necessity for radical 
amendments. It is interesting to note that 
New Zealand prohibited the introduction of 
injurious species twenty years earlier than 
the United States, and required permits 
from the Department of Agriculture for all 
foreign animals and birds five years before 
Congress adopted similar provisions in the 
Lacey Act. Finally, in marked contrast 
with our practice, she has found it advan- 
tageous, in spite of her varied climatic con- 
ditions, to have a uniform open season of 
moderate length for all game instead of sea- 
sons of varying length extending over eight 
or nine months for different birds. Spring 
shooting is thus done away with and more 
effectual protection given to migratory shore- 
birds and waterfowl! than is possible under 
our present laws. - 


-NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
AUDUBON SOCIETIES 


EDUCATIONAL LEAFLET NO. 7 


THE SNOWY HERON 


Order— Herodiones Family—Ardeide 
Genus—Egretta Species—Egretta candidissima 
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The Snowy Heron 


By WILLIAM DUTCHER 


Chairman National Committee of Audubon Societies 


Description—Snowy Heron ( Egretta candidissima). There is no diff in the pl ge of the sexes, both of 
which are always pure white. Occipital (top of head) and jugular (lower throat) region with plumes. From the 
interscapular region (between the shoulders) grow a large number of “aigrette ” plumes which extend to or beyond 
the tail and, when in perfect condition, are recurved at tip; lores (front of eye), eyes and feet yellow. Bill black, 
except at base, which is yellow; legs black, except lower portion behind, which is yellow. The adults after the 
breeding season and the immature birds do not have the ‘aigrette’ plumes. Length from tip of bill to end of tail 
not including plumes, varies from twenty to twenty-seven inches. 

The Snowy Heron always breeds in colonies. Nest, a closely built platform of sticks, in rushes, bushes or 
trees in swamps. Eggs, three to five in number, of a light greenish blue color. 

Distribution.—All of temperate and tropical America between 41° north latitude on the Atlantic coast; 45 
north latitude on the Pacific coast, and 35° south latitude. After the breeding season, stragglers from the 
southern states sometimes wander as far north as Nova Scotia and Ontario. 

The American Egret (Herodias egretta) is almost twice the size of the Snowy Heron, its length being from 
thirty-seven to forty-one inches; it is also pure white, and both sexes have during the breeding season only a large 
number of interscapular plumes which extend beyond the tail. These plumes are straight, and not recurved as ate 
those of its smaller relative. 

The White Herons of the other parts of the world are very similar to those found on the American continent, 
even to the difference in size. Corresponding to the Snowy Heron in America. Garzetta garzxetta is found in 
southern Europe, across to China and Japan, south to the Burmese countries and the Indian Peninsula and Ceylon, 
Philippine Islands, Malay Peninsula, and the whole of Africa. A second small form, Garzetta nigripes, is found 
from Java throughout the Moluccas to Australia. The large forms, corresponding to the American Egret, are 
Herodias alba of southern Europe, east to central Asia, and south to Africa, the Indian Peninsula and the Burmese 
countries; and Herodias timoriensis, which is found from Japan and north China, south through the Malayan 
Archipelago to Australia. 

The food of Herons consists of shrimp, small fish, aquatic insects, crayfish, and life found along the shores and 
in swamps. Economically, so far as known, they are neutral or harmless, but may prove to be highly beneficial when 
a scientific study of their food has been made. 


The recent history of the White Herons is pathetic in the extreme, as it is a tale of per- 
secution and rapid extermination. It was a sad day when fashion decreed that the nuptial 
plumes of these birds should be worn as millinery ornaments. Feathers and scalps, rapine 
and blood are the accompaniments of savage life, but better things are expected of 
civilization. 

It is hardly possible that any women of the present day are unacquainted with all the 
horrible details of plume-hunting. The following pen picture of the horrors of the plume 
trade, drawn by Prof. T. Gilbert Pearson, Secretary of the North Carolina Audubon 
Society, shows the work in all its bloody reality: 


° 


“In the tall bushes, growing in a secluded pond in a swamp, a small colony of Herons had their nesting home. 

I accompanied a squirrel-hunter one day to the spot, and the scene which met our eyes was not a pleasant one. I had 
expected to see some of the beautiful Herons about their nests, or standing on the trees near by, but not a living one 
could be found, while here and there in the mud lay the lifeless forms of eight of the birds. They had been shot 
down and the skin bearing the plumes stripped from their backs. Flies were busily at work, and they swarmed up 
with hideous buzzings as we approached each spot where a victim lay. This was not the worst; in four of the 
nests young orphan birds could be seen who were clamoring piteously for food which their dead parents could never 
again bring tothem. A little one was discovered lying with its head and neck hanging out of the nest, happily 
now past suffering. On higher ground the embers of a fire gave evidence of the plume-hunters’ camp. 

The next spring I visited this nesting site, but found only the old nests fast falling to decay. 

When man comes, slaughters and exterminates, Nature does not restore ” 


This story of a single Florida colony is the story of what has happened in all of Florida, 
the Gulf coast of the United States, along the Mexican and Central American coast, both 
on the Atlantic and Pacific sides, and has extended into South America. From the enor- 
mous numbers of Herons’ plumes that are annually sold in the London feather market 
there is no doubt that plume-hunters are at work wherever the white Hero: * are found. 
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That Herons are rapidly becoming scarce and more difficult to obtain by the plume- 
hunters is shown by the difference in price in the raw material. Twenty years since, the 
cost per ounce was only a few dollars, now it is more than quadrupled. In circulars 
sent by New York feather dealers to plume-hunters in Florida during 1903, thirty-two 
dollars per ounce was offered for fine plumes. This not only indicates the rapidly increas- 
ing scarcity of the white Herons but also that some dealers are willing, in order to obtain 
the plumes, to offer special inducements to hunters to violate laws enacted for the pro- 
tection of these birds. 

The much-sought-after plumes are worn by the Herons only for a very limited period 
during the year, that is, in the breeding season. Unfortunately, during that time the 
Herons gather in colonies; whether this is for protection or is merely social is not known. 
During the remainder of the year they are wild and wander over large districts, when it is 
impossible for plume-hunters to kill them in quantities that would afford pecuniary returns. 
However, during the breeding season the habits of these unfortunate birds change entirely, 


‘SCALP,’ OR RAW PLUMES FROM EGRET; THE PLUMES FROM BACK OF SNOWY 

PLUMES AS *STUB’ PLUME OF HERON; THE ‘AIGRETTE’ 
TAKEN FROM BACK COMMERCE OR ‘OSPREY’ OF 

OF BIRD COMMERCE 
and with the growth of the parental instinct they lose all sense of fear or wildness and the 
hunter has little trouble in securing his victims. The death of the parent birds entails the 
destruction of the helpless nestlings by the painful and lingering method of starvation. 

Mr. Chapman says, in his ‘Birds of Eastern North America,’ “ The destruction of these 
birds is an unpleasant subject. It is a blot on Florida’s history.” The blood stain is not 
on Florida alone but may be found in every part of the world. A few years more of reck- 
less slaughter during the breeding season and the white Herons will be classed among the 
extinct birds, the number of which is far too rapidly increasing. 

Dealers often state that ‘ aigrettes’ are manufactured, but this is not so; man has never 
yet been able to imitate successfully these beautiful plumes; all that are offered for sale 
have been torn from the backs of the smaller white Herons. Even the stiff plumes, which 
are known in the trade as ‘stubs,’ are not manufactured but are the plumes of the larger 
species of white Herons. 

Herons’ plumes are often sold as ‘ospreys’; this is simply another trade name used to 
disguise the fact that they are Herons’ plumes: the ‘Osprey’ of science is the Fish Hawk, 
which produces no plumes of any kind. 

Both ‘aigrettes’ and ‘stubs’ are dyed various colors, especially black; however, no 
matter what is the tint of the plume when offered for sale at the milliners’, its original color 
when on the back of the Heron was white; the artificial color is merely in response to the 
dictates of fashion. 
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It is conceded that the sale of aigrettes from American birds is prohibited, but it is 
claimed that there are no laws that prevent the sale of imported goods. Granting that 
this may be the case, how is the buyer to tell whether the goods are from American or 
Old World Herons? The most expert ornithologists cannot separate the plumes after they 
are taken from the birds. 

The wearing of ‘aigrettes,’ or plumes from the white Herons, whether native or 
foreign, has now become a question of ethics which every woman must decide for herself. 
It matters not a whit where the plume comes from, the fact remains the same that the 
woman who wears one is party to a cruel wrong and the plume itself becomes a badge of 
inhumanity and is no longer a thing of beauty. 


HERON FROM WHICH PLUMES HAVE BEEN TORN 


“Mark how the Mother lulls to slumber 
Her new-born Babe with tend’rous love 
And guards her treasure from above!” 


The word Mother is the most sacred of all names, and motherhood is the closest of all 
human ties. Oh, Mother! when you nestle your little one to your loving breast and look 
into the eyes that reflect the mother-love shining from your own, do you not sometimes 
think with an involuntary shudder of the sorrow and grief it would be were the child to be 
taken from you? Or, still worse, if your tender care were to be removed from tlie helpless 
infant? While this thought is still with you, extend it to the bird-mother, for she surely 
has for her offspring the same tender love that you have for yours; she has the same 
affection, the same willingness to face danger to protect what is to all mothers dearer than 
life itself. Oh, human mother! will you again wear for personal adornment a plume taken 
from the dead body of a bird-mother, the plume that is the emblem of her married life as 
the golden circlet is of your own, the plume that was taken from her bleeding body because 
her motherhood was so strong that she was willing to give up life itself rather than abandon 
her helpless infants! Whenever you are tempted in the future to wear a Heron’s plume, 
think for a moment of your own motherhood, and spare the bird-mother and her little ones. 


Study Points for Teach and Student 


Trace distribution of each species of white Heron on the map of the world. When are the plumes worn oy the 
Herons? Which species of Heron have recurved plumes? Which have straight plumes? How are Herons’ 
plumes procured for the millinery trade? Do the habits of Herons change at any period in the year? In what 
way? 

For life history of the American White Herons, read “Audubon’s American Ornithological Biography”; for 
cause of probable extermination of white Herons in America read “The Present Condition of Some of the Bird 
Rockeries of the Gulf Coast of Florida,” by W. E. D. Scott, Auk, Vol. IV, pp. 135-144, 213-222, 273-284; also 
“Stories of Bird Life.” by T. Gilbert Pearson. 
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IS chart measures 22 x 28 inches, and figures 
sixty-two representative species of our eighteen 
families of Perching Birds. From Crow to Kinglet, 
all these figures are photographed to the same scale; 


and oné may therefore instructively compare, ata glance, | 


characteristic members of all our families of Perching 
Birds. 

This chart has been so highly commended by teachers 
that we have decided to place it on sale at twenty-five 
cents per copy, postpaid. Special terms will be made to 
schools and bird clubs ordering ten or more copies. 


THE MACMILLAN co. 


BULLETIN OF 
THE TORREY 
BOTANICAL CLUB 


A monthly journal of botany, es- 


tablished 1870. Price, $3.00 a year; | tion upon the habits and lives of all birds. 


30 cents a number; sample copy 
free upon request. All subscriptions 
begin with the January number. 

The Club also publishes TOR- 
REYA, a monthly journal of botani- 
cal notes and news, $1.00 a year; 
and MEMOIRS, a series of tech- 
nical papers on botanical subjects, 
$3.00 a volume. All subscriptions 
should be addressed to 


FRANCIS E. LLOYD 


Treasurer 


Columbia University, New York City 


| place to artificial conditions. 


Nature Study 


A monthly magazine published 
under the auspices of the Man- 
Institute of Arts 

Devoted to the encour- 


chester and 
Sciences. 
agement of the study of Nature 
in her varied aspects—of the rocks, 
the birds, the flowers, and all the 
multitude of living things that 
crawl or swim, or walk or fly. 


TERMS 


50 cents per annum in advance 
Send a two-cent 
stamp for sample copy 


NATURE STUDY 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


The Wilson Bulletin 


Is a quarterly journal devoted to 
the study of the birds as we find 
them in the fields and woods. 


| Itis particularly concerned about the study 


of the whole life-history of each species, 
and about the effects of advancing civiliza- 


It urges the great importance of making 


| a census of our bird population, of 
| present-day local and general distribution, 


and of nesting habits, in order to have 
exact material for future comparison when 
natural conditions have largely given 
It is the 
official organ of the Wilson Ornithological 
Chapter of the A. A., which numbers 
among its members some of America’s 
most prominent ornithologists. Volume 
XI, 1904, will contain several articles, of 
peculiar value to field students. Carefully 

selected illustrations will appear in eac 

number. 

15 cents a number; 50 cents a year 
Address 


LYNDS JONES, Oberlin, Ohio. 


THE TWO BEST OUTDOOR BOOKS FOR BOYS 


Mr. STEWART E. WHITE’S 
THE MAGIC FOREST 


“It is marvelous how Mr White has caught the outdoor atmosphere . . . the result is a real 
triumph of art. No better book could be put in a young boy's hands, and his elders can read it with 
equal pleasure.""— 7he New York Sun. 


ILLUSTRATED IN COLORS. CLOTH, $1.50 


Mr. EDWYN SANDYS in 
TRAPPER “JIM” 


“. . . accomplishes a quite unusual feat—that of combining a cheerful, lively, amusing story 
about boys and for boys with full instruction in such subjects as trapping, fishing, shooting, taxidermy, 
and kindred matters . . . it would be hard to find any boy fond of outdoor life who would not rejoice 
to have this book.’’—7he Outlook. 


SCIENTIFIC, COMPLETE AND CLEAR 


BI R D s By A. H. Evans, M.A. 
ak Clare College, Cambridge 
= CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. Vol. IX 
EDITED BY 
S. F. HARMER, Sc.D., F.R.S. ann A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A. 


Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge Fully Wustrated Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge 
Superintendent of the Cloth, 8vo. University Lecturer on 
University Museum of Zodlogy 83.50 net the Morphology of Invertebrates 


Prefixed to each group is a brief summary of their Structure and Habits. It is 
rarely complete, more so than any book of its class published, and the descrip- 
tions, though brief, are clear and, whenever necessary, illustrated by drawings made 
specially for this work. The Scheme of Classification is of great value. 


See also UPLAND GAME BIRDS in The American 
Sportsman’s Library described on another page 


BOOKS ABOUT OUT-OF-DOOR LIFE 
By Mrs, ALICE MORSE EARLE 


Sun- Dials and Roses of Yes- | Old Time Gardens 


terday A Book of the Sweet o’ the Year 
Garden Delights which are Here Displayed Newly set forth by the author of “ Home 
ee oe ee ae ee Life in Colonial Days," “Child Life in Co- 
as Smbiems lonial Days,” “‘Stage-Coach and Tavern 
Cloth, cr. 8vo, $2.50, net ; postage, 20 cts. Days,” etc. Illustrated from many beauti- 
Also a limited edition of 100 copies on ful photographs collected by the author. 
large paper, etc., $20, net. Cloth, cr. 8vo, $2.50 met. Postage, 20 cts. 


THE GARDEN OF A COMMUTER’S WIFE 
Recorded by the Gardener 


With eight photogravure illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 
“* Preéminently restful and refreshing, so real and direct is it, so flooded with sunshine.” — The Outlook 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


BIRD BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


OUR NATIVE BIRDS 


How to Protect Them and How to 
Attract Them to Our Homes 


specially suit- 

able for use in 

the school-room or 

as supplementary 
work. 


By D. LANGE 


Instructor in Nature-Study in Schools of St Paul, Minn. 


Author of “A Manual:of Nature-Study,” etc. $1.00. 


PED’ 


“The book is a unique and valuable contribution to the subjects of bird-study 
and bird-protection, and we wish for it the widest possible circulation.” —F. M. C., in 
Bird-Lore. 


CITIZEN BIRD eee re ag prt SERIES 


5 Scenes from Bird-life in Plain 
English for beginners .... 


By MABEL O. WRIGHT and DR. ELLIOTT COUES 


Profusely Illustrated by LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES. Cr. 8vo. $1.50 net. Postage, 17 cts. 


‘‘An extremely praiseworthy attempt to teach children about our domestic 
birds, by encouraging them to observe the living creatures rather than the inani- 
mate ‘specimen.’ More than a hundred accurate and spirited illustrations add 
greatly to the attractiveness of the volume.’’—The Nation. 


‘* By far the best bird book for boys and girls yet published in America.’”’ 
—C. H. M., in Science 


BIRDCRAFT.... POPULAR AND HELPFUL 


Third Edition 


A Field Book of Two Hundred Song, 
Game and Water Birds 


+ menses, 

‘interest- 
ing and help- 
ful, and should 
be in the li- 
brary of every 
over of birds.’’ 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


Author of “ Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts,” “ Citizen Bird,’’ etc 


With Eighty Plates by LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES 


— Science Small 4to, $2.50 net. Postage, 19 cts. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


Edited by CASPER WHITNEY. 20 Fully Illustrated Volumes 
Bound in Cloth, gilt. Crown 8vo, gilt tops, $2.00 net per volume (postage 15 cts.) 


IPREVIOUSLY ISSUED: JUST READY: 


THE DEER FAMILY THE WATER-FOWL FAMILY 


By the Hon. THEODORE ROOSE- | By L. C. SANFORD, L. B. BISHOP 
VELT and others. Illustrated by CARL and T.S. VAN DYKE. Illustrated by 
RunGius. With maps by Dr. C. Hart L. A. Fuertes, A. B. Frost and 
MERRIAM. C. L. BuLt. 


SALMON AND TROUT | BASS, PIKE, PERCH 


AND OTHERS 
By DEAN SAGE, W. C. HARRIS AMES A. HENSHALL. M.D 


- By J 
and C. H. TOWNSEND. Illustrated 
; Illustrated by MARTIN JUSTICE and 
by A. B. Frost and others, Cualsus F. W. Mimate. 


UPLAND GAME BIRDS THE BIG GAME FISHES 


By EDWIN SANDYS and T. S. OF THE UNITED STATES 

VAN DYKE. Illustrated by Louis By CHARLES F. HOLDER. Iilus- 
AGAssiz FuEerTEs, A. B. Frost, J. O. trated by CHARLES F. W. MIELATz 
NuGENT and C. L. BuLL. and others. 


THE NEXT VOLUMES TO FOLLOW WILL BE: 
THE BISON, MUSK OX, SHEEP AND | COUGAR, WILD CAT, WOLF AND FOX 


GOAT FAMILY GUNS, AMMUNITION AND TACKLE 
THE BEAR FAMILY 


In preparation; to be issued within the next year and a half: 


Photography for the Sportsman Naturalist | Yachting, Smali- Boat Sailing and 

The Sporting Dog Canoeing 

The American Race Horse, The Running Rowing, Track Athietics and Swimming, 
Horse Lacrosse, Lawn Tennis, Wresting, 

Trotting and Pacing Racquets, Squash, Court Tennis 

Riding and Driving | Skating, Hockey, Ice Yachting, Coast- 

Basebali and Footbal! ing, Skate Sailing 


THE AUTHORS of the volumes named include only men whose reputations are national as authorities 
on the sports of which they write. Mr. THEODORE ROOSEVELT opens the series with papers on deer, 
elk and antelope, aided by D. O. ELtiot and A. |. Stonsg, supplemented with an account of Pa- 
cific Coast varieties by T. S. Van Dyke, who in other volumes writes of the upland game and the 
water-fowl of the same region; Epwin SAnpys treats also on pant game, L. C. SANForRD and 
L. B. Bishop of water-fow!, while the volumes on different kinds of fishing are contributed by such 
well-known writers on the sport as Dean Sacre, C. H. TOWNSEND, Wm. C. Harris, JAMES A. 
HENSHALL, who contributes the volume on Bass, Pike, Perch, etc., and CHARLES F. HOLDER, who 
describes the big game fishes. 

THE ARTISTS are of equally high rank, each as a specialist in the illustration of the subject treated 
including Carl Rungius for drawings of animals; Louis Agassiz Fuertes, A. B. Frost, C. L. Bull an 
others, in the volumes on birds; A. B. Frost, C. F. W. Mielatz, Martin Justice and others, in the 
a on fishing ; the new volume on the big game fish will contain eight plates in color by C. F. W. 

ielatz. 

THE SET will be at once the niost adequate, authoritative and comprehensive series on American sport 
ever issued ; it will be an incomparably valuable part of the Library of every man who knows the 
delights of rifle, rod or gun. 


Each bound in cloth, gilt, crown 8vo, gilt tops, $2.00 net (postage 1 5cts.) 


For a full descriptive ciroular of the Library, with particulars as to 
special terms to subsoribers to the set, address the publishers 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 


Mrs. MABEL OsGoopD WRIGHT’S Stories 


‘' Fragrant books that unfailingly quicken one's sense of the 
joy and fineness of beautiful living . . . friendly, savory, 
wholesome and genutne.""—BOSTON HERALD. 


AUNT JIMMY’S WILL. itiustrates by FLORENCE SCOVEL SHINN. Cloth. $1.50 


A story for girls, which should spread the gospel of sunshine in an inspiring way. 


DOGTOWN: Being Some Chapters from the Annals of the 
Waddles Family. iMustrated from photographs by the author. :2mo 
Cloth, $1.50, net. Postage, 16 cents 


A complete story by itself, but introducing characters already known to the read- 
ers of ‘‘Tommy-Anne’”’ and ‘‘Wabeno.’”’ It is especially a book for dog lovers. 


TOMMY-ANNE AND THE THREE HEARTS.  ittustratea by ALBERT 


BLASHFIELD. Cloth. $1: 50 


“The child who reads will be charmed while he is instructed, and led on 
to make new discoveries for himself.’’—7he Nation. 


WABENO, THE MAGICIAN. — Fully itiustrated by JOSEPH M. GLEESON 


Cloth. $1.50 


‘‘A sequel to ‘Tommy-Anne,’ which created something of a sensation in lit- 


erature for children a year ago, by reason of its quaint and bright originality.” 
—WN. E. Journal of Education. 


THE DREAM FOX STORY BOOK. with 80 drawings by OLIVER HERFORD. 


Small gto. $1.50, net Postage, 13 cents 


‘‘Even quainter, queerer and jollier than Mrs. WRIGHT’S Ane sags Anne,’ are 
Billy Button’s remarkable, comical, lively adventures, most fitly illustrated by 
Oliver Herford.’’— The Outlook. 


FLOWERS ANO FERNS IN THEIR HAUNTS. with ittustrations from 
photographs by the author and J. HORACE McFARLAND. itamo, cloth. 
$2.50, net. Postage, :8 cents ; 


A book about the wild flowers written from a new point of view—their relation to 
the landscape. The illustrations are novel and interesting. 


FOUR- FOOTED AMERICANS AND THEIR KIN. Eaitea by FRANK m. 
CHAPMAN. Illustrated by ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. Cloth. $1.50, pet. 
Postage, 16 cents 


‘Books like this are cups of delight to wide-awake and inquisitive girls and 
boys. Here is a gossipy history of American quadrupeds, bright, entertaining 
and thoroughly instructive.’’— 7he Independent. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


J. Horace McFartawo Company, Mr. Pucasant Press, Harriseuns, Pa. 


A NEW GRAFLEX 


“THE TOURIST” 


SMALLER LIGHTER IN WEIGHT LESS IN PRICE 


Equipped with the IMPROVED MODEL “B” Graphic 
Focal-plane Shutter. 

A concentration of the ideas that made the GRAFLEX 
world - renowned. 

Pictures as you see them, while you see them, and at 
the desired moment. NO GUESS WORK. 


GRAPHIC CAMERAS .*. GRAPHIC FOCAL PLANE SHUT- 
TERS .. CROWN TRIPODS .. GRAPHIC SPECIALTIES .°. 
Used extensively by the United States Government .. By 
comparison the best .. Special Cameras for the novice or 
scientific worker. 


Ask your dealer for catalogyes and booklets, or write to 


THE FOLMER & SCHWING M’F’G CO. 
407 Broome Street, NEW YORK 


